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Teaching Aids 


Our Policy in Asia (p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 


In the past, the U. S. has opposed 
the partitioning of China and impernal- 
ism in Asia. Our policy is illustrated by 
the grant of independence to the 
Philippines in 1946. Since the end of 
World War II, many former colonies 
have been successful in gaining inde- 
pendence from Western powers. They 
are, however, threatened by the im- 
perialism of the U.S.S.R. The success 
of the Chinese Communists has _in- 
creased the influence of Russia in Asia, 
and we must now decide upon the best 
way of halting the spread of Commu- 
nism in Asia. Differences of opinion 
exist as to whether economic aid alone, 
or a combination of military and eco- 
nomic aid, or a Pacific Defense Pact, 
comparable to the North Atlantic Al- 
liance, provides the answer. It is hoped 
that the Point Four program, adminis- 
tered by the U.N., will be as effective 
in halting Communism as the Marshall 
Plan was in Europe. 


Aim 
To help students understand how 
our policy in Asia is conditioned by the 


expansion of Russian influence on that 
continent. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map of Asia on page 7. 
Prepare a table entitled, “The Status 
of Countries in Asia Today.” In parallel 
columns, list those countries which (a) 
were independent before World War 
II; (b) gained their independence since 
the end of World War II; (c) are col- 
onies today; (d) are occupied by for- 
eign military powers today. 

2. What, in your opinion, is likely 
to be the most effective program for 
halting the spread of Communism in 
Asia? Explain fully. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Russian press frequently de- 
nounces the U.S. as an imperialist pow- 


for This Issue 


er. How would you answer such a 
charge? 

2. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has indicated that it is not possible to 
have one foreign policy for all of Asia 
because of differences which exist in 
various countries. What evidence is 
there to support this view? 

3. Why are we so determined to halt 
the spread of Communism in Asia? 
Activities 

1. Start a scrapbook in which one 
section is devoted to U.S. policy in 
Asia. Include news items, editorials, 
cartoons, summaries of magazine arti- 
cles, pictures. Indicate source and date 
of’ all items. On the basis of this ma- 
terial prepare a brief term paper on the 
subject, “U.S. Policy in Asia.” 


Must We Build the Hydrogen 
Bomb? (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


Theoretically, physicists agree that 
it is possible to build a hydrogen bomb 
1000 times more powerful than the 
atomic bomb which destroyed Hiro- 
shima. The necessary heat to fuse hy- 
drogen can be created by setting off 
uranium fission. Thus, the U-bomb will 
be the trigger that explodes the H- 
bomb. 

The devastation which could be 
caused by such a bomb raises the ques- 
tion of whether funds should be made 
available to make possible its comple- 
tion. Since it is possible for the Rus- 
sians to build such a bomb, it becomes 
imperative for nations to re-examine the 
problem of controlling atomic weapons. 


Discuss.on Questions 


1. Why is the possible construction 
of a hydrogen bomb of concern to all 
people wherever they live? 

2. Our industrial organization can 
make it possible for us to build a hy- 
drogen bomb before one could be com- 
pleted by any other country. Should 


we, therefore, start work on it without 
delay? Defend your answer. 


References 


Modern Arms and Free Men, by 
Vannevar Bush. Simon & Schuster, 
1949. 

“Hydrogen Bomb: Next Superweap- 
on?” U.S. News and World Report, Jan. 
13, 1950, p. 21. 

“Superbomb is Possible,” by W. Da- 
vis. Science News Letter, July 17, 1948, 
p. 35. 

“Science in Review,” by W. Kaempt- 
fert. New York Times, Jan. 22, 1950, 
p. E-13. 


Is the ‘‘Welfare State’ a Menace 
to America (p. 10) 


Digest of the Arguments 


This is a debate between Senator 
Byrd and Senator Douglas. They agree 
substantially that collectivism involves 
broad government controls over indi- 
viduals and the virtual elimination of 
private ownership. They disagree mark- 
edly on how far the U.S. has already 
moved toward collectivism. 

Senator Byrd contends that our head- 
long rush toward collectivism is evident 
in the administration program which 
calls for Federal control of employment 
practices, agriculture, education, medi- 
cine, housing; Federal checks which 
go to 17 million Americans; and a va- 
riety of subsidies. The enormous spend- 
ing which this entails means high taxes 
and is currently marked by deficit fi- 
nancing. The “welfare state” means the 
loss of personal freedom and the end 
of free enterprise. 

Senator Douglas points out the gen- 
eral: welfare is the responsibility of 
Congress, according to the Constitution, 
and that it is used derisively by those 
who did not object when the Govern- 
ment made grants to railroads and sub- 
sidized private enterprises, but who are 
disturbed by aid to those who have 
little or no property. He contends that 
welfare expenditures are only 5 per 
cent of the budget, and that present 
huge expenditures are the result of our 
“warfare world.” 





2-T 


Assignment 

In parallel columns list pro and con 
arguments on the question, “Are We 
Heading for Collectivism?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is your understanding of 
the term, “collectivism”? Does Senator 
Douglas distinguish between collectiv- 
ism and the welfare state, and if so, 
how? 

2. Which of the Federal laws, now 
in effect, do you regard as welfare 
measures? Defend your choices. 

3. Why does Senator Byrd declare 
that the welfare state is a menace to 
America? Which of his arguments im- 
presses you as most effective? Least ef- 
fective? 

4. Is it important to reach 
ment on a definition of the 
state before arguing its merits? 


agree- 
welfare 


Activities 

1. Various aspects of the welfare 
state can be the subject of class or 
issembly panel discussions during the 
term—e.g., “Should Congress pass the 
President’s National Health Insurance 
program?” “Should there be greater 
Federal control of unemployment in- 
surance plans?” 

2. Superior students may be encour- 
aged to prepare term papers, docu- 
mented, on one plank in the Fair Deal 
program—e.g., “How Effective Is Our 
Social Security Law?” or “The Regula- 
tion of Labor-Capital Relations.” 


Roundup (p. 17) 
Aim 

To give your pupils practice in writ- 
ing forceful letters-to-the-editor on top- 
ics of current interest. 


Motivation 

With which of the viewpoints ex- 
pressed in these letters do you agree 
most strongly? Which do you find 
“hardest to take”? Why? 


Activities 

Ask four members of your class 
to choose one of the letters on this page 
and discuss it before the rest of the 
group. Have them use the following 
“yardsticks” for judging the effective- 
ness of the letter: (a) Is the writer's 
information accurate? Why or why not? 
b) Which are his strongest argu- 
ments? His weakest? Why? (c) How 
does he arrange and present his ideas? 
Be specific. 

2. Have your pupils write a group 
of short, pointed letters (no longer than 
two paragraphs) about some big or lit- 
tle issue of the day, their pet peeve, 
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Coming Up! 
in future issues 


February 15, 1950 


National article: The Missouri Val- 
ley (third in series of regional articles). 
Foreign Article: Postage Stamp Coun- 
tries of Europe (Andorra, Liechten- 
stein, Monaco, San Marino). Pro-and- 
Con: Should an Equal Rights for Wo- 
men Amendment Be Added to the Con- 
stitution? 

Short story: “Sophomore Forward,” 
by G. M. Peterson. 


February 22, 1950 


National article: Displaced Persons 
Legislation. American History in Lit- 
erature: Booker T. Washington’s Up 
from Slavery (by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager ). 


March 1, 1950 


Special issue on Washington, D. C. 








gripe, etc. Choose the best ten or 
twelve letters and send them to the 
Roundup Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


A. What Is a Short Story? (p. 18) 
B. How Can You Tell? (p. 19) 
Aim 

To use these two selections (a) to 
help your pupils understand the nature 
of the short story, (b) to give them 
further practice in writing it. 


Motivation 

Do you agree with Somerset Maug- 
ham’s definition of the short story given 
in this week's article (p. 18)? If not, 
can you think of a better one? 


Topics for Discussion 

Does Margaret Schaefer Ford’s short 
story, “How Can You Tell?” bear out 
Maugham’s definition? Explain. What 
is this story’s single point? Does the 
episode of Billy and the bugle contrib- 
ute to this point—or might it just as 
well have been omitted? Give reasons 
for your answer. From whose viewpoint 
is the story, “How Can You Tell?” pre- 
sented? How does Louise’s viewpoint 
color the plot, setting, and other char- 
acters in the story? Suggest several 
ways in which the story might differ 
if told from the viewpoint of, say, Billy, 
George, or Have you 
recently read another short story that’s 
presented through the eyes of a minor 
character? If so, what story and what 
Would you say that Louise 
“change, develop, and are 


Louise’s mother. 


character? 
and George 


moved by inner conflicts”? Give reasons 
for your answer. Does the first para- 
graph of this story specifically mention 
the setting? Or is the setting built up as 
the story goes along? Explain. 


Activities 

Ask your pupils to discuss, with 
reference to this week’s reading article, 
three or four short stories that have ap- 
peared recently in Senior Scholastic and 
Literary Cavalcade. Suggestions: (a) 
Marjorie Holmes, “Reflection of Lu- 
anne,” Senior Scholastic, September 28, 
1949, p. 21; (b) re Craig Stewart, 
“What Did I Do?” Senior Scholastic, 
November 16, 1949, p. 19; (c) George 
Milburn, “The Visit to Uncle Jake's,” 
Senior Scholastic, February 1, 1950, p. 
19; (d) A. B. Guthrie, “The Last 
Snake,” Literary Cavalcade, January, 
1950, p. 7; (e) Harlan Ware, “A Good 
Clean-Cut American Boy,” Literary 
Cavalcade, February, 1950, p. 7. 

2. Have your pupils write a short 
story in which the goal is unity of im- 
pression: (a) one plot, (b) no more 
than two or three characters, (c) single 
point of view, (d) specific setting, (e) 
carefully chosen details. Read a group 
of these stories in class and ask for 
comments from your pupils. 


Losers Win! (p. 22) 
Activity 

Discuss in class this unusual feature 
by a boy who twice entered the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, and didn’t win, 
and went on to do good work in college 
journalism. Then use it to motivate en- 
tries by your pupils in the Scholastic 
Writing Awards of 1950. Emphasize 
the points (a) that writing in some 
particular category they enjoy, and 
then submitting what they’ve written, 
is more important than winning prizes, 
(b) the value of persistence and re- 
writing. Mail the best contributions to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. Remember: 
The national deadline is March 1! 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 


I. New Face 
d-4; e-3. 

Il. “Welfare 
4-O; 5-T. 

Ill. The 
-1; d-2. 

IV. Roundup: I. 1-N; 
1-G; 2-N; 3-M. 

V. The Short Story: 
4-D. 

Word Game: Abe Lincoln Said: 1- 
2-measure; 3-perish; 4-firmness. 
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YOUD HAVE TO PAY $12,000 To BUY 
THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED PLATINUM 
AND DIAMOND HAMILTON, YET COSTLY 
AS IT (S, 'T CONTAINS THE SAME 
FAITHFULLY ACCURATE MOVEMENT 
USED IN LOVELY HAMILTON LADIES’ 
WATCHES SELLING FOR ONLY $5225 


UNTIL THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY IN 
WORLD WAR | POPULARIZED THEM, 
IT WAS CONSIDERED “SISSIFIEO” 
FOR MEN TO WEAR WRIST WATCHES. 
TODAY 90% OF THE WATCHES SOLD 
ARE WORN ON THE WRIST. 
FREE...SENO FOR ILLUSTRATEC 
BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE 
WATCH FINE ?“ HAMILTON WATCH 


COMPANY, DEPT. J-!, LANCASTER, PA, 


4 CO. PRICES INCLUDE FEDER 








IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY, FAULTY 
TIMEPIECES WERE CAUSING A WAVE OF 
DISASTROUS TRAIN WRECKS IN AMERICA. 
TO CURB THESE ACCIDENTS, THE RAILROADS 
ADOPTED OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR RAILROAD 
TIMEPIECES. THE HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
WAS FORMED TO BUILD WATCHES THAT WOULD 
MEET THESE HIGH STANDARDS, SOON THESE 
WATCHES BECAME THE FAVORITES OF 
RAILROAD MEN EVERYWHERE — Wtio 
THEMSELVES COINED HAMILTONS FAMOUS 
SLOGAN "THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY.” 


SHOWN ABOVE: JOANAIE - |4 K NATURAL GOLD-FILLED 
CASE AND BRACELET: $64.22; ERIE-i4 K NATURAL GOLD. 
FILLED CASE: $60,590. YOUR JEWELER HAS A WIDE VARIETY 
OF FINE HAMILTONS IN MEN'S ANDO LADIES’ MODELS. 
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By Frank Nizer, in the “Blue and Gold,’’ East H. 8., Cleveland, Ohio 


HE WORDS of Abraham Lincoln live with us 
Vict Some people think of him most frequently 

as the ungainly candidate for political office who 
peppered his speeches with humorous stories—each of 
them sharpening the point of what he had to say. Others 
recall most often the stirring speeches of the lonely, 
sorrowfu) wartime President—the immortal Gettysburg 


Address, or his Second Inaugural Address. 

Still other people remember his kindly letters to the 
little girl who suggested that whiskers would be appro- 
priate to the President of the United States (“As to the 
whiskers, having never worn any, do you not think peo- 
ple would call it a piece of silly affectation?”) or his 
letters to Mrs. Lincoln when they were apart (“Tell Tad 
the goats and father are very well, especially the 
goats’ ). 

Yet there are thousands of other speeches, letters, 
memoranda, or notes of Lincoln’s which do not often 
reach the public eye. Excerpts from most of these have 
been assembled in a new book, The Lincoln Encyclo- 
pedia®. Here are a few brief selections from this book 
to show that what Lincoln said a century ago has mean- 
ing and guidance for us today: 


e I made a point of honor and conscience in all things 
to stick to my word, especially if others had been in- 
duced to act upon it.—Letter to Mrs. O. H. Browning, 
April 1, 1838. 


e We are now a mighty nation; we are thirty, or about 
thirty, million people, and we own and inhabit about 
one-fifteenth of the dry land of the whole earth. We run 
our memory back over the pages of history for about 
eighty-two years, and we discover that we were then a 
very small people, in point of numbers vastly inferior to 
what we now are, with a vastly less extent of country, 
with vastly less of everything we deem desirable among 
men. ... We find a race of men living in that day whom 


°The Lincoln Encyclopedia, compiled and edited by Archer H. 
Shaw. The Macmillan Company, 1950, 


What 
Lineoln Said 


we claim as our fathers and grandfathers; they were iron 
men; they fought for the principle that they were con- 
tending for; and we understand that by what they did, 
it has followed that the degree of prosperity which we 
now enjoy has come to us.—Speech, Chicago, July 10, 


1858. 


e If you have ever studied geometry, you remember 
that by a course of reasoning Euclid proves that all the 
angles in a triangle are equal to two right angles. Euclid 
has shown you how to work it out. Now, if you under- 
take to disprove that proposition, and to show that it is 
erroneous, would you prove it to be false by calling 
Euclid a liar?-—Debate, Charleston, Sept. 18, 1858. 


e It is not the qualified voters, but the qualified voters 
who choose to vote, that constitute the political powe1 
of the state.—Opinion, Dec. 31, 1862. 


e I can remember how, when a mere child, I used to 
get irritated when anybody-talked to me in a way | 
could not understand. I don’t think I ever got angry at 
anything else in my life. But that always disturbed my 
temper, and has ever since. I can remember going to my 
little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of an 
evening with my father, and spending no small part of 
the night walking up and down, and trying to make out 
what was the exact meaning of some of their, to me 
dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried to 
when I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had 
caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I was not 
satisfied until I had repeated it over and over, until I 
put it in language plain enough, as I thought, for any 
boy I knew to comprehend. This was a kind of passion 
with me, and it has stuck by me; for I am never easy 
now, when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded 
it north, and bounded it south, and bounded it east, and 
bounded it west.—Letter to J. P. Gulliver, March 10, 
1860. 


e As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a mas- 
ter. This expresses my idea of democracy. Whatever 
differs from this, to the extent of the difference, is no 
democracy.—Autograph, undated. 





OUR FRONT COVER: The Boy Scouts of America celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of their founding this week. A million-and- 
a-half boys—Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Explorers—are mem- 
bers of the BSA. Our front cover shows a group of Explorer 
Sea Scouts learning the lore of the sea from an “old salt.” 














Say What 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers, do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 
Our class thinks vour 
articles are 


“Career Glub” 
interesting, but some 
f us do not understand the difference 
between 


very 


i profession and a vocation 
Would vou explain these terms? 


Ronald Yancey 
Blackfoot (Idaho) H.S 


A vocation is the occupation tor 


vhich one is especially qualified. One’s 


vocation may be one of the profes- 


sions (law, medicine, teaching, or some 


ther work in which one uses some spe 


cialized knowledge to instruct, advise 
x guide others). Or one’s vocation may 
t cial mechani il, 


w agricultural nature.—Ed 
_ . . 


ye Work of a comme! 


Dear Editor 

I would like to call vour attention to 
the title of your article, “Our Big Gov- 
ernment” (Jan. 11). In this title vou 
mitted the “ You 
have probably had many letters calling 


n” from government 


attention to this mistake, but I wanted 
an excuse to write to you and tell vou 
how valuable I think Senior Scholastic 
is to teen-agers—particularly your arti- 
cles on foreign affairs, the United Na- 
tions, and various activities of our Fed- 
eral Government. 
Martha Schneider 


Vine H. S., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Our faces are properly red, Martha, 
but thank you for calling this boner to 
our attention. And thanks to David 
Bradley and Lloyd Cain, of Hot Springs 

Ark.) H. S.. who 
ping.—Ed 


ilso caught us nap- 


Dear Editor 

I wish to thank 
mv letter in “Say 
last fall 
Scholastic 
U.S.—altogether over 160 letters! I even 
received one letter a girl in the 
Philippines who reads your magazine 

I did my best to find a_ pen-pal 
among my friends for everyone 


vou for publishing 
What You Please!” 
I received letters from Senior 


readers in every state of the 


from 


who 
wrote to me—until one day I received 
43 letters in one mail. Then I had to 
write to the Dominion, a daily paper 
here, to find other voung New Zea- 
landers who ited pen-friends in the 


You Please! 


U.S. I hope those students whose let- 
ters I passed on will find that their new 
friends write regularly. 

I am so pleased with my new friends 
in the U.S. and am very impressed with 
their life and school program as a 
whole. I have been most taken with 
vour lovely writing paper with designs 
w initials on it. Our stationery 
nearly so pretty. The Christmas cards 
I received from the U.S 
ful 


is not 


were beauti- 


Craven 
Veu 


Janette L 
Dannevirke 


Editor's note: Janette enclosed with 
her letter the addresses of the follow- 
ing voung New Zealanders who would 


like to correspond with our readers 


Miss ]. Spencer (c/o Louissons Ltd. 
P.O. Box 6, Nelson, New Zealand) 
wishes to correspond with a boy and 
girl of 19 

Miss E. Tobin (60 Cole St., Master- 
ton, New Zealand) 


spond with a boy and girl of 17. 


Miss Florence Ward (401 Karamu 
Rd.. Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New Zea- 
land 
of 16 


Miss Judith Morris (142 Hutt Rd., 
Petone, Wellington, New Zealand) 
wishes to correspond with a boy and 
girl of 18. 


Mr. Graham C. 
Park,” Kopuaranga R.D., 
Wairarapa, New Zealand) 
orrespond with girls of 16 or 17. 


Mr. K. R. Gay, Physical Director of 
a Y.M.C.A. group, wishes to find boys 
or girls to correspond with some of 
his members. His address is P.O. Box 
46. Nelson, New Zealand. 


wishes to corre- 


wishes to correspond with a boy 


Palmer (“Bushy 
Masterton, 


wishes to 





Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
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What should Uncle Sam 
do about the 


Democracy on the march in postwar Asia: 


ew Face of Asia? 


N THIS rapidly-changing world noth- 

ing has changed as rapidly as the 

face of Asia. This largest of conti- 
nents, inhabited by half the world’s pop- 
ulation, has undergone broad changes 
since the end of the war. 

The vast continent of Asia has been 
seething with discontent. Its long-op- 
pressed, impoverished millions are 
groping for a larger share of the good 
things in life. Thev seek national inde- 
pendence. They also seek freedom from 
want and starvation. 

Many of the nations of Asia have— 
since the close of World War I[—thrown 
off the voke of colonialism. But today 
the continent of Asia is threatened by a 
new imperialism, more powerful, more 
brutal than 
perialism of an expanding Soviet Russia 


that in the past—the im 

This new situation in Asia has forced 
the U. 
that part of the world, Our 


S. to plan a new policy toward 
State De 
partment rece ntly set upa special com- 
mittee to re-examine our relations with 
Asia 

The committee is headed by Ambas- 
sador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, who 
has been sent to Asia on a “tour of in 
spection.” Late last month he met with 
ill U.S. 
East for a policy conference in Bangkok 
Siam. Out of this conference may come 


diplomats stationed in the Far 


a reshaping of American policy in Asia. 

Already 
agreement on one aspect of this new 
policy for Asia. The prevailing view in 
the State Department seems to be that 
the best way to checkethe advance of 
communism in Asia is to help its teem- 
ing millions to raise their standard of 


there seems to be general 


living by improving their health stand- 
ards, increasing their agricultural pro- 
duction, building schools, and training 
skilled workers. 

This is part and parcel of President 
Truman’s “bold new program”—the now 
famous Point Four (see Nov. 16 issue). 
The aim of the program is “to help the 
free peoples of the world, through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more material for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
Among the chief countries 
that need help under Point Four are the 
non-Communist nations of Asia. 

This program for technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries was unani- 
approved last fall by all 59 
members of the United Nations. Its cost 
is estimated at $25,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 during the first two vears. A large 


burdens.” 


mously 


share of the expense will be borne by 
the United States. 

It is hoped that the Point Four pro 
gram will accomplish in Asia what the 
Marshall Plan has done in Western Eu 
bolster the of the free 
The task in 


because these 


rope resistance 
peoples to communism 


Asia difficult 
countries are predominantly agricultural] 


is more 


ind with little or no modern industry. 
For centuries the Asia 
served primarily as suppliers of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacturing industries 


countries of 


in the “mother countries” of Europe. 
Now that we are embarking on a 
new policy for Asia, it is timely to re- 
view briefly what our old policy was. 
As a nation we have always been 
sympathetic with the efforts of other 
peoples to achieve political independ 


U. 8. Army photograp 


Secret election in Southern Korea. 


ence. In this respect we have been (and 
still are) decidedly against imperialism 
(the control by a country of territory 
beyond its own borders). This may be 
due to the fact that we ourselves were 
once a colonial possession of Britain. 

We did no land-grabbing in Asia o1 
Africa. The overseas “possessions” we 
acquired after the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 never became our colonies 
in a strict sense. We promptly granted 
independence to Cuba. We honorably 
fulfilled our pledge to the Philippines 
and saw this nation, with our blessings, 
proclaim herself a republic on July 4, 
1946. To Puerto Rico we have been 
progressively extending a greater meas- 
ure of home rule. 

Despite accusations to the contrary, 
the record shows that our hands have 
been clean on the issue of imperialism 
We have often opposed imperialist am 
bitions of other powers. 

We have been committted for over 
50 years to opposing the cutting up of 
China into spheres of foreign influence 
This is known as the Open Door Policy 

In international relations, the Open 
Door Policy means that major nations 
should have equal opportunities to trade 
with less developed The 
“father” of this idea was United States 
Secretary of State John Hay. In 1899 
several Western powers were trying to 
divide up China. Each power wanted 
to obtain all of the trading rights in 
China for itself. Secretary Hay 
notes to the rival powers demanding 
that they maintain complete equality 
for all nations that wished to trade with 
China. . 

After the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 
another was sent by Secretary 
Hay re-affirming the principle of Chi- 
nese “territorial integrity’—no carving 
up of China by the world powers. 

The United States has stuck to this 


countries, 


sent 


note 








Sec’'y Acheson explains that Russia may 
have more trouble thon she expects in 
exercising control of Communist China. 


policy ever since. According to most 


istorians it is our refusal to renounce 


is policy which led to our dispute 
vith Japan. Our State Department's 
last note to Imperial Japan, on No- 
ember 26, 1941 (11 days before Pearl 
Harbor!) demanded that the Japanese 
government should not “mili- 
tarily, politically, economically, any 
government or regime in China other 
than the National Government” headed 
by Chiang Kai-shek 

Since the war’s end there have been 
vorld-shaking changes on the Asian 
What brought about these 
Asia? First of all 


of Japan the most 


support 


ontinent 


hanges in the mili- 
tary defeat 
ul 


cominate¢ 


power- 
W hich 


t Asian nation 


ind iggressive 
1 


the continent since the turn 


1 
tf the century 


Second, the rise of Russia to fill the 


DIPLOMATIC 
wose- Dives 


Some critics believe that Uncle Sam has 
failed to meet Asian problem squarely. 
Others support a ‘stand-by’ position. 


vacuum created by the elimination of 
Japan. This new Soviet brand of im- 
perialism is more vigorous, more ruth- 
less than the old nineteenth century 
Western European brand. 

Third—and most urgent at the mo- 
ment—is the Communist conquest of 
China, the largest nation on the con- 
tinent. 

Finally, the eclipse of the old-fash- 
ioned colonialism in Asia followed by 
the birth of new nations who have 
thrown off the imperialist yoke. These 
newly independent countries which 
have emerged in postwar Asia form a 
long and impressive roster: India, Pak- 
istan, the Philippine Republic, Burma, 
the United States of Indonesia, Korea, 
and Ceylon (see map). 

Mow did these changes affect some 
of the key areas in Asia? Let us examine 
in close-up the situation today in these 


eas: 


JAPAN. There seems to be 
igreement that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Japan, 
has done a successful job in handling 
the defeated Japanese people in the 
four and a half years since V-J Day. 


gene ral 


Japan has a stable government, re- 
sponsive to the will of the people and 
operating under a democratic constitu- 
tion. The Communist small, 
ind so is that of the reactionary right 

Although we have been steadily de- 
creasing American forces and controls 
in Japan, the country (according to 
U. S. Government officials) is militarily 
secure. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son declared last month that there is 
no intention of weakening American de- 
Come what may in the 
peace treaty for Japan, he 
said, “that defense shall be maintained.” 


party is 


tenses there 


way of a 


Economically the situation in Japan 
is somewhat more serious. As the only 
important industrial nation in the Far 
East, Japan had served as the “work- 
shop” of that entire 
Japan’s principal market and also prin- 
cipal source of food and raw materials 
was China. Now with China under 
Communist control some sort of an ad- 
justment will have to be made. 


CHINA. This country now holds the 
focus of world attention. It has become 
the key area in the East-West cold war. 
The Communists are in control of the 
The Nation- 
and its forces 
withdrawn to the island of F 

see Sept. 21 and Dec. 7 

The Chinese Communist government 
has already been recognized by Britain, 
India, the Scandinavian countries and, 
of course, the Soviet bloc of nations. 

Our Government 
that we are in no hurry to give diplo- 
matic recognition to the China Com- 
munists. But neither President 


area. However, 


entire Chinese mainland. 


alist government have 
mMOsa 


Issues 


has made it clear 


said 


Truman, are we going to extend. any 
military aid to the Nationalist govern- 
ment in Formosa. However, we may 
continue to give economic aid (food, 
materials, etc.) to Formosa. 


KOREA. The northern half of this 
country is ruled by a Soviet puppet 
regime. The southern half, which had 
been assigned to U. S. occupation, held 
a U. N.-supervised election and formed 
a democratic government in 1948. 
American occupation forces have been 
drastically cut in Southern Korea. But 
we continue to give economic aid to 
that country. We have also assumed a 
moral responsibility to protect South- 
ern Korea from any attack by Soviet- 
dominated Northern Korea. 

THE PHILIPPINES. Though the 
hilippines have been an independent, 
sovereign republic since July 4, 1946, 
they are not completely cut adrift 
from the United States. We still retain 
close ties with them. Should the young 
Philippine Republic be threatened by 
Communist there is no 
question but that we would rally to 
ts defense. Since the war our aid to 
he Philippines has totalled two billion 
dollars from the 
U. S. will undoubtedly be continued 


INDIA and PAKISTAN. Both of 
these independent countries have re 
tained membership in the British Com 
monwealth of Nations. Both are in 
urgent need of economic help. Their 


aggression, 


l 
t 
t 


Economic assistance 


governments are pledged to a program 
of improved living conditions. Though 
they are not immediately menaced by 
communism, the position of these gov 
ernments would be weakened 
there is a general betterment of living 


unless 


standards 

UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA. 
Most observers are confident that this 
newest of Asian republics will be able 
and halt communism at its 
The republican leaders are 
inti-Communist and strongly attached 
to the democratic way of lite. They are 
eager to obtain financial support from 
the West, especially the U. S., 
construct and develop their country 
Their chances in this respect are re 
garded as good 

BURMA. Here the situation 
cheerful. The 
Communist government of Thakin Nu 
is fighting Karen tribesmen in the north, 
as well as two opposing groups of Com- 
Though the government is able 


to meet 


borders. 


to re 


is less 


pro-democratic, anti- 


munists 
to hold its own in these struggles, it is 
prevented from using its resources for 
constructive Another 
back is that this new republic has a 
common frontier with Communist-con 
trolled China 

INDO-CHINA. This region, too, bor- 
ders on Communist China. A large part 
# Indo-China has recently been set up 


yuUrposes draw- 
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CHANGING ASIA: 


as the independent state of Viet Nam 
within the French Union. Its head ot 
state is the former Emperor Bao Dai. 
The Viet Nam chal 
lenged by rebel forces led by Ho Chi 
Minh, a Communist. It is feared that 
the Chinese Communists may help Ho 
in his fight against Bao Dai. 

THAILAND (Siam). This rice-rich, 
independent kingdom is not at the mom 
ment directly threatened by commu- 
nism. But should Burma and Indo 
China both go Communist, it is doubt- 
ful if Thailand squeezed between the 
two could long resist. The same is prob- 
ably true of rubber-rich Malaya, a Brit- 
ish possession, lying south of Thailand. 
Thailand is controlled by a dictator 
who has curtailed many democratic 
rights. 

On the basis of the changed situa- 
tion in Asia, what should the new U. S. 
policy be? There are some who be 
lieve in the creation of a Pacific Pact 


government is 


similar to the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact, which binds together the U. S., 
Canada and Western European nations 
The supporters of this» policy favor 
military assistance to all free 
of Asia who are willing to resist com 
munist aggression. 

Others are opposed to any form of 
military aid. They firmly believe that 
the best to stop Communist ad 
vances in Asia is through economic as 
sistance along the President 
Truman’s Point Four program. 

Still a third group feels that neither 
military nor economic aid alone can 
keep Asia a bulwark of freedom. They 
would like to see our, new policy based 
on a combination of both—a Pacific 
Defense Pact plus Point Four aid. 

They point out that economic pros- 
perity and social progress did not pre- 
vent Czechoslovakia from being seized 
by Communists. On the other hand, 
Communist aggression in Greece was 


peoples 


Way 


lines of 


Map by staff artist Eva Mizere 


New nations rise in the South, while Chinese Communists consolidate control in North. 


stopped by our prompt sending of mili 
tary aid. 

This view is supported also by An 
thony Eden, wartime British Foreign 
Secretary. In a recent article Eden 
stresses that the Western democracies 
policy “must be founded upon de 
termination to help the peoples ot 
Southeast Asia to live in freedom from 
want or fear. Without our aid they are 
loomed to all the consequences ot 
Communist rule, and if they should 
fall, who can doubt that the dange: 
to the peace of all the world would 
move nearer and vet nearer to home.’ 


( 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What important products of the 
Far East are necessary to the U. §.? 

2. Ignoring the threat of communism 
for the moment, what reasons are there 
for or against economic aid to the na- 
tions of Asia? 





FLASH (from the Denver Radar 
Communications Center): New York 
City’s eight million people and 
many more in the metropolitan 
area are believed to have been blot- 
ted out tonight at 8:22 P.M. EST 
by a hostile superbomb which struck 
without warning. No communication 
has so far been established with any 
point between Trenton, New Jersey, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Poughkeep- 


sie. . ee 


ILL twentieth century Americans— 

or citizens of any other nation—ever 

hear news of such shocking horror 
and doom? It is not impossible. It is, in 
fact, definitely possible. 

That is why, for weeks past, the press 
and airwaves have been full of reports 
about a mysterious “hydrogen bomb” 
1,000 times more powerful than the 
itomic bomb that destroyed Hiroshima. 
fop-level government officials from 
President Truman to General Bradley 
have been losing sleep over the ques- 
tion: “To make or not to make?” 

If such a bomb is physically possible, 
is it morally right or internationally 
vise? And if the United States makes it, 
will it end the threat of war for all time, 
or only drive us faster toward the final 
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catastrophe of atomic war? Questions 


like these are be ing asked in a nation 
wide debate of keenest public interest 
To help you inform yourself on the 
Scholastic Magazines 


have prepared the following question- 


W hole problem 


ind-answer primer of the most accurate 
information available 


How do we know that a hydrogen bomb 
would work? 

We don't—any more than the scien- 
tists were that the uranium 
itomic bomb would explode when it 
| out experimentally in the 


certain 


was first tric 


MeGraw-Hill Ce Ine 


New Mexico desert in June, 1945. But 
physicists who have devoted their lives 
to studying the nucleus of the atom say 
there is no reason, theoretically, why it 
cannot be done. Given enough money 
and equipment, the experts believe they 
could produce a successful hydrogen 
bomb within two to five vears 


What's the difference between a hydro- 
gen bomb and a uranium bomb? 

A great deal, although they are closely 
related, as we shall see. In the first place 
they're based on two different physical 
principles. The uranium or plutonium 
bomb works by “fission”—that is, split- 
ting the nucleus of an atom of U-235 by 
bombarding it with neutrons, to start a 
“chain reaction” on a large scale. The 
fragments torn loose in splitting are 
converted into energy which continues 
to multiply as it explodes other atoms 

With a hydrogen bomb, however, the 
process would be reversed. The atom of 
hydrogen would be built up, instead of 
broken dowri. By great heat and pres- 
sure, two or more hydrogen atoms would 
be “fused” or form one 
atom of helium. A small amount of mat- 
ter would be left over and converted 
into energy. In the fission of a uranium 
atom only 1/10 of one per 
But with hydrogen, 


combined to 


ent 1s con- 
verted into energy 
8/10 of one per 
verted. One kilogram of 
changed into helium, would vield 200 

000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy, or an 
explosive force equal to 160,000 tons of 
TNT. 


A uranium bomb must have only one 


cent would be con- 


hydrogen, 


size, or “critical mass” to make it ex- 
plode at the right time. If it is smaller, 
it won't go off at all. If it is larger, it 
explodes too soon. A hydrogen bomb, 
on the other hand, has no upper limit to 
its size (provided it could be delivered). 








As this article went to press Presi- 
dent Truman announced that he 
had authorized the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to go ahead 
with production of the hydrogen 
bomb. For details see news pages. 








Therefore its explosive power could be 
expanded almost indefinitely 


Why did the scientists pick hydrogen as 
the raw material for a more powerful 
bomb? 

Partly because ot its greater explosive 
power, and partly because hydrogen, a 
colorless, highly inflammable gas, is the 
commonest and lightest element in na- 
ture. Two thirds of all the water on 
earth and 99 per cent of the sun are 
hydrogen. But hydrogen, like uranium, 
may have severai forms or “isotopes.” 
One of these, called deuterium, or 
“heavy hydrogen,” was discovered by 
Dr. Harold Urey in 1931. It is scarcer 
than ordinary hydrogen, and has to be 
made by a special process. But when 
two nuclei of heavy hydrogen collide at 
great speed, they merge to form an atom 
of helium and release millions of elec- 
tron volts of energy. So the atomic sci- 
entists will probably work with deute- 
rium to make their hydrogen bomb. 

In 1939, Dr. Hans Bethe, a physicist 
at Cornell University, demonstrated that 
the sun gets its energy from a continu- 
ous process of fusion of hydrogen into 
helium. The huge fiery 
boiling on the surface of the sun through 
telescopes are nothing but vast hydro 
gen-helium explosions. So Bethe and 
other scientists reasoned that if hydro 
gen could be fused on earth under con- 
ditions like those on the sun, energy 
would be released on a scale unimagi- 
nably great 


masses seen 


What is necessary to change the hydro- 
gen atom into helium? 

Heat and pressure of enormous mag- 
nitude. On the sun fusion takes place at 
a temperature of 20,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade. This is so far beyond the 
heat produced in ordinary chemical lab- 





oratories @ furnaces that until recently 
scientists had assumed hydrogen fusion 
would never be possible on earth. In 
such a heat every kind of matter with- 
in its range would be instantaneously 
turned into gas. 

But when the U-bomb was born in 
1945, heat and pressure like those on 
the sun were created on earth for a 
brief moment. In fact the temperature 
at the center of a U-bomb explosion is 
estimated at 60,000,000 degrees C., or 
three times that of the sun. Immedi- 
ately physicists realized that the old pipe 
dream of the fusion of hydrogen was 
now practicable. To start a hydrogen 
bomb, in other words, it will be neces- 
sary to set off a uranium bomb first. The 
U-bomb will be the trigger that ex- 
plodes the H-bomb. 


How destructive, exactly, would a hy- 
drogen bomb be? 

The Hiroshima bomb laid flat and 
destroyed all life within a radius of one 
mile from the center of the explosion, 
or approximately three square miles, and 
spread outward for several miles more. 
It killed 75,000 people and _ terribly 
burned or wounded thousands of others. 
More powerful U-bombs, since tested, 
are believed to have an explosive force 
six to ten times as great. 

The hydrogen bomb has no known 
limit to its size of burst. But even the 


minimum size would probably destroy 
everything in an area with a 10- to 50- 
mile radius—anywhere from 100 to 2,000 
square miles. ObMously one such bomb * 
could easily devastate any major city. 


Whether the radioactive effects of an 
H-bomb would be more dangerous than 
those of a U-bomb is not certain. But 
unquestionably there would be serious 
contamination of air and water for many 
miles around. ; 
What would it cost to build a hydrogen 

bomb? 

Estimates differ widely. The cheapest 
figure quoted is about $200,000,000, the 
highest, four billions. Best opinion is that 
the cost could probably be kept lower 
than that of the original atomic bomb 
(two billions). 

What has the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission done about it? 

AEC scientists have been collecting 
for at least a year all possible informa- 
tion and preliminary drawings on the 
hydrogen process. No high official will 
talk for publication, but a Scholastic re- 
porter, visiting the Los Alamos (N. M.) 
laboratories last summer, was informed 
that “the work here includes all phases 
of atomic bomb research.” 

Would atomic energy derived from hy- 
drogen have any peacetime uses like 
those of uranium? 

It is not likely. But further research 
into the possibilities of controlling the 


immense heat generated by hydrogen 
fusion without explosion may lead to 
new methods of power production. 


Would the United States have a mo- 
nopoly on the hydrogen bomb? 


No—at least not for long. The basic 
theories underlying the heavy hydrogen 
reactions have been known at least since 
1935 and have been published in scien- 
tific journals throughout the world. 
Peter Kapitza, Russian physicist, is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on 
hydrogen problems. Just as the Soviet 
Union, as announced by President Tru- 
man last September, now has achieved 
an atomic bomb of some sort, there is 
no reason to believe that the Russians 
cannot produce a hydrogen bomb in as 
short a period as the U. S. 


Why does the controversy over hydro- 
gen bombs affect our foreign relations? 
In a world already sharply divided by 

a “cold war” between two great nations 
with conflicting ideologies, it is clear 
that the possession of a weapon of such 
vast destructive power by one nation 
would create fears and tensions previ- 
ously unknown. It would affect the de- 
fense policies of all nations, and might 
lead to a rapid collapse of the United 
Nations. As the well-known newspaper 
columnists, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
have said: “The mere possibility that 
this terrible weapon may be built in two 
or three years alters the whole face of 
world affairs.” 
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Is construction of a hydrogen bomb 
necessary for our national defense? 
Military opinions differ. Bernard 

Baruc h, elder statesman who presented 
the U. S. plan for international control 
of atomic weapons which was rejected 
by Russia, advocates immediate con- 
struction of ‘the super-bomb. General 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is reported to have tes- 
tified secretly before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 
that he wishes the hydrogen bomb had 
never been discovered, but that since it 
is here, the United States must make it in 
order to insure that we remain stronger 
than any potential enemy. 

Other authorities believe that our 
present strength in atomic weapons is 
ample guarantee of our superiority, and 
that the large sums necessary to con- 
struct a hydrogen bomb would be better 
expended on research in other fields, 
such as guided missiles, jet planes, 
radar, and submarines. 

Is it more immoral to build a hydrogen 
bomb than a uranium bomb? 

No, if we are thinking merely of its 
greater size and destructiveness. The 
principle is the same, and if a super- 
bomb is immoral, it is only because all 
war is immoral, and this is the logical 
outcome of war between nations. Yet 
our attitudes toward the problem must 
be influenced by what we can foresee of 
the psychological and social effects of 

(Continued on page 15) 
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OF COURSE, MOTHER, 
THE ENERGY OF THE 
SUN BASICALLY IS 
THE RESULT OF HYDROSEN 
CHANGING INTO. HELIUM’ ¢ 


WITH THE SUN- 








From ‘‘Dagwood Splits the Atom,” 


by Joe Musial, by permission of King Features Byndicate and Puck, The Co 


ie Weekly 


Here Dagwood and Blondie find out how the sun changes 
hydrogen into helium to release enormous atomic energy. 
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@ We hear a great deal these days about 
such words and phrases as “the welfare 
state,” “statism,” “socialism,” “collec- 
tivism,” ete. The meaning of these terms 
is often vague and obscured by emo- 
tional oratory, but for practical pur- 
poses they may be considered synony- 
mous. They are usually applied in one 
way or another to the policies advocated 
by President Truman, or, as a concrete 
reality, to the Labor government of 
Britain. The basic question, too often 
obscured by these discussions, might be 
stated: “How far should the government 
of a democratic nation go in controlling 
the economic system and _ spending 
money for the benefit of lower-income 
groups who are unable to provide a good 
and secure standard of living for them- 
selves?” 

In order to clarify this problem, the 
New York Times recently asked two dis- 
tinguished members of the United States 
Senate to answer three specific questions, 
indicated below. They are Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia and Senator Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois. While both are 
Democrats, their points of view and vot- 
ing records are sharply opposed. Sen- 
ator Byrd, a well-known apple-grower 
from Winchester, Va., and brother of 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, has long 
been considered a leader of Congress’ 
economy-minded wing. Senator Doug- 
las, a former professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, now serving 
his first term in the Senate, is widely 
recognized for his independent think- 
ing. 

The Senators’ discussion is reprinted 
here in slightly condensed form by the 
courteous permission of the New York 
Times and of the authors. 


1. What is your own definition of 

collectivism? 

SENATOR BYRD: Collectivism is a 
system of government which subordi- 
nates individual freedom and initiative 
to an all-powerful state in which the 
government supports the people rather 
But 


for the sake of those who wish to be 


than the people the government. 


> 


cademic, the Library of Congress has 
supplied this definition of collectivism 
A political on doctrine 


vhich maintains that the ownership of 


economic 


property, especially land and capital, 
he uld 
vhole or in the state as the designated 


igent of the peopl 


reside in the community as a 
Collectivism is a 
that 


neces 


roader term than communism in 


methods are not 


idvocated 


SENATOR DOUGLAS 
is the pul 


evolutionary 
irily 
Colle 
lic ownership of the means 


production and distribution. 


tivism 


Under 
} 
it the state would own and operate the 
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A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


Senator Harry F. Byrd - 
Democrat of Virginia 


Senator Paul H. Douglas 


Democrat of Illinois 


Is the ‘‘Welfare State’ 
a Menace to America? 


railroads, mines, manufacturing estab- 
lishments, banks, and insurance com- 
panies. Under the most sweeping defi- 
nition of collectivism, the state would 
also own and operate farms, retail 
stores and wholesale establishments; 
and virtually all members of the pro- 
fessions would also be employed by 
the state. 


2. Do you believe we are headed 
toward what you call collectivism? 
SENATOR BYRD: I do. It is 
belief that we are rushing headlong 
down the road to collectivism or social- 
ism much in the manner of Great 
Britain. The foundation stone of de- 
mocracy, indeed of all our liberties, is 
the free enterprise system. We cannot 
long enjoy political and religious lib- 
erty unless we likewise possess eco- 
nomic liberty. But the free enterprise 
system is being dealt savage blows— 
and if the trend is too long continued 
it will be destroyed—by (1) excessive 
Federal spending; (2) taxa- 
tion; (3) excessive government regula- 
tion; (4) excessive government compe- 
tition with private business. 
It is a very ominous sign that, in a 
period of peace and high prosperity, 
our Government has again embarked 


my 


excessive 


on deficit spending. 
The American 
knowingly and voluntarily 
their but the 
government during the past fifteen or 
has been and 


toward a highly 


sy 
‘I 


people never will 
give up 
liberties entire trend of 
more gradually 
definitely 
state with personal libe 


years 
I re gimented 
ty subordinated 
contro] who 


to bureaucratic rhose 


have determined the course of govern 
ment during these years have proceeded 
on the theorv that the 
knows best. Planned economy has been 


the fashion, and planned economy, in 


Government 


its ultimate form, is collectivism 
Presidential proposals this year in 
cluded these 
Authority to control prices, wages 
and employment practices; commodity 
control allocations; extended authority 
over consumer credit and bank reserve 


requirements; extended Federalized 


power development through public 
works; expanded Federalized insur- 
ance; socialization of agriculture (which 
turned out to be the Brannan Plan): 
Federalized urban redevelopment, 
housing and farm housing; Federally 
aided education and socialized medi- 
cine, the latter being the most costly 
and far-reaching Federal program yet 
proposed. Adoption of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, recom- 
mended by the President, would em- 
power the Federal Government to 
enter every private business and say 
who should be hired or promoted. 

Such proposals, if adopted, would 
expand nearly 100 different programs 
already spreading out like tentacles 
from among the sixty principal Fed- 
eral departments and agencies which 
extend Federal administration through 
financial aids, grants, subsidies, bene- 
fits, payrolls, pensions, and _ virtually 
every other form of government con- 
tribution. It is my firm belief—and this 
is buttressed by history—that the peo- 
ple cannot surrender such vast power 
without eventually sacrificing basic in 
dividual freedoms. 

Congress has so far defeated or re 
sisted many of these new recommenda 
tions. But I say advisedly that if and 
when these proposals which the Presi 
dent is now urging upon Congress are 


SENATOR BYRD 
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‘WATIONAL 
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enacted into law, then we shall have 
irrevocably committed ourselves to a 
socialistic state from which there can 
be no retreat. 

There are 17,000,000 people in the 
United States receiving monthly checks 
supplied by one or another pipeline 
from the Federal Treasury. That is 
the equivalent of one in each nine of 
the total population, the equivalent of 
one third of the total labor force. When 
those receiving direct payments from 
state and local governments are added 
to the 17,000,000, the number of per- 
sons on public payrolls becomes rough- 
ly 25,000,000. That is one sixth of the 
population of the United States. 

Vast Government spending programs 
lead directly .to excessive taxation, 
which destroys the seed money neces- 
sary for industrial expansion, and on 
which increased employment depends. 
We are spending 15.25 billion dollars 
for civilian domestic functions of the 
Federal Government, exclusive of 5.5 
billion dollars in interest on the national 
debt. To this add some 15 billion dol- 
lars for national defense and about 
seven billion dollars for foreign aid. 

Against these three figures, the most 
authoritative estimate of revenue is 


SENATOR DOUGLAS 





approximately 37.2 billion dollars. Thus 
our deficit in the current year may be 
anticipated at between five billion and 
eight billion dollars. Without retrench- 
ment or new taxes it will be larger in 
the year beginning July 1, 1950. 

I say there is literally nothing in the 
world today so important as to preserve 
the solvency of the American dollar 
and the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. This free enterprise system sup- 
ports the Government of this nation in 
its present form and no other economic 
system can do that. 

If the free enterprise system falls, 
the Federal Government of the United 
States as it is known to the world also 
will fall. 

If the American system and the 
American Government fall, so will the 
last hope for the preservation of free- 
dom and democracy in the world. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: In the light 
of my definition it is obvious that, far 
from traveling a dangerous road to 
“collectivism,” the United States is 
continuing to follow a sound constitu- 
tional path. Our industries are privately 
owned and operated, with the excep- 
tion of the roads, the schools, and a 
small portion of electrical power. No 
responsible person proposes that this 
be altered. We all want to make the 
system of so-called free enterprise 
work. 

But there are certain public func- 
tions directly confided to the national 
Government by the Constitution. The 
preamble to that document states very 
explicitly that in addition to forming a 
“more perfect Union,” there were four 
specific ends which the new Govern- 
ment was to further. These were: to 
“establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare®*°” 

That this was not a slip of the pen 
is clearly shown by the fact that in 
Article I, Section 8, in enumerating the 
powers of Congress, the Constitution 
again states that “the Congress shall 





“They Can‘t Both Be Right.” 


Hake in the New York Times 


have power °° ® to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare 
of the United States®°®°” 

The duty of providing for all of these 
purposes (including the general wel 
fare) was thus ae part of the basic 
obligation of the Government. It is our 
task to see what those basic purposes 
require today and how these require 
ments are being fulfilled. 

The establishment of justice involves 
more than the mere creation of courts 
and the machinery of civil and criminal 
justice. It is something that must be 
established in our material affairs—in 
the market place, the bank, and the 
factory; on the railroads and over the 
air waves. 

Thus we have an Interstate Com 
merce Commission, which seeks to 
protect shippers and common carriers; 
a Federal Trade Commission, which 
stands guard against unfair trade prac- 
tices and seeks to stimulate competi 
tion. The Federal Communications 
Commission protects public rights in 
and over the air waves. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission seeks to 
safeguard the investor. The National 
Labor Relations Board substitutes the 
principle of collective bargaining for 
that of all-out industrial warfare. 

The insurance of domestic tranquil 
ity no longer means the use of Fed 
eral troops to put down a bloody strike 
It was to insure our domestic tran- 
quility that a series of stabilizing ac- 
tions were undertaken by the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations—and 
these in the face of bitter Republican 
and conservative opposition, 

I need only recall the unemployment 
insurance programs, designed to take 
the terror out of joblessness and help 
maintain purchasing power during de- 
pression; and the guarantee of bank 
deposits to protect individual savings 
There are the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration guarantees in the field of pri 
vate housing which have provided the 
strongest stimulus in our history to the 
building of homes. Again, the protec 
tion given farm prices has given the 
farmer an incentive to produce and has 
prevented a breakdown of farm pur 
chasing power. 

All but the most extreme of pacifists 
would agree that provision for the com 
mon defense is a primary function of 
government. But few seem to realize 
that these costs run to approximately 
34 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year, or more than three quarters of 
our budget. 

This sum is composed of money for 
the armed services, rearming the Euro- 
pean democracies, atomic energy, eco- 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


O. K. ON H-BOMB. The United 

States will go full steam ahead on 

developing the hydrogen bomb. 
With this decision President Truman 
brought to a climax weeks of discussion 
on whether or not the U.S. should pro- 
duce the superweapon far more power 
ful than an 
see major article in this issue 


“ordinary” atomic bomb 
The President made his decision on 
January 31 with these words 

“It is part of my responsibility as 
Commander in Chief of the 
forces to see to it that our country is 
ible to defend itself against any possible 


irme d 


ressor 

Accordingly | 
Atomic 
its work on all forms of atomic weapons, 


ite 
directed the 
Energy Comnaission to continue 


have 


including the so-called hydrogen or 
Like all other work in the 
tomic weapons it is be ing and 


super b yb 
field of 
vill be 


sistent with the overall obje 


ried torwai lona basis con 
tives of om 
program for peace ind security 
shall continue to do 
a satisfactory plan for international con 
trol of atomic energy is achieved.” 
The President's 


hours 


his we until 


innouncement came 
ifter the Atomic 
Energy Commission had announced that 


only i few 


it already had been pushing research 
mto the processes tor making a hvdro 
gen bomb 


Mr. Truman acted 


for a final report on the hydrogen bomb 


without waiting 
from the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic had 
studving the pro\ ct 
senatoi 
the Senate 
tee, had earlier come out in favor of 
naking the H-Bomb. Connally 
the United States should arm 
ith the h dro . 
main strong” and to “preserve the peace 


] 
of the world 


Energy, which been 


Tom Connally, chairman of 


Foreign Relations Commit 


said 


en bomb” to “re 


Another supporter of this view was 


Dr. Harold C. Urev, kev figure in the 
bomb project during the war 
He declared that we build the 
| we should not deliberate 


itom« 
must 
A mb wCALLSE 
lose the armaments race with Russia 
No outstanding person has yet argued 
U.S. should not make the bomb 
reasons. In a press conter 

E. Lilienthal, AEC chain 

ed that his views had been 

and that he 
to constructing the hydrogen 


misrepresented was not 
opposed 
bomb as Sue h 

[he issue was not so simple as that, 
he said; but the relative value of spend- 
ing a large sum on this instead of some 
other means of security must be consid- 
The U.S. has already spent ap- 
proximately four billion dollars on 
atomic energy projects since 1942, and 
the President has asked for an addi- 
tional $800.000.000 for 1950-51 


ered. 


Pan American World Airways | 
Meet Laso and Apso, tiny Tibetan terriors 
held by airline stewardess. They are known 
in Tibet, even if they don’t match the de- 
scription, as lion dogs. They were flown 12,- 
000 miles as a gift from the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet to an N. J. dog breeder who owns the 
only U. S. kennel raising Tibetan terriors. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. For a while 
the cold war, the hydrogen bomb, 
and taxes were forgotten as the 
U.S. Senate (95 men and one 
woman) gallantly took up the 
lively issue of women’s rights. 
The debate centered around a_pro- 
posed to the constitution 
to provide equal rights for American 


amendment 


vomen. 
This demand for “equality under the 
law” for 


women is a 27-year-old cru 


sade. It may come as a 
many people that American women do 
not enjoy full equality with men. To be 


women in this country control 70 


surprise to 


sure 
per cent of the nation’s privately owned 
wealth. They have been able to vote 
ince the adoption of the 19th Amend 
1920. Many of them hold im 
portant Government and business posts 


ment in 


However, some legal inequalities still 
exist. In 40 
after marriage through the joint efforts 
of husband and wife is subject to the 
control. In states a 
wife’s earnings belong to the husband. 
In 13 states women are not allowed to 
serve on juries. 

Women’s organizations in this coun- 
try are divided on the issue of an Equal 
Rights Amendment. Those opposed to 
it fear that the amendment would sweep 


states property acquired 


husband's some 


away a great body of laws that protect 
women. These include legislation cover 
ing widow’s pensions, limiting women’s 
working hours, guaranteeing minimum 
wages, regulating health and othe: 
working conditions, 

On January 25 the Senate approved 
the Equal Rights Amendment, 63-19 
well over the required* two-thirds ma 
jority. But added to it was a “rider” re 
taining the existing protective laws fou 
women. The rider says: “The provisions 
of this article shall not 
to impair any rights, benefits, or exemp 
now or hereafter conferred by 


be considered 


tions, 
law upon persons of the female sex.” 

T' measure now goes to the House 
If «, voved there by a two-thirds vote 
it must be ratified by three-fourths of 
the statés within seven years before it 
becomes part of the Constitution. (Se: 
page 13, CONGRESS AT WORK, Feh 
I issue.) 

Next week: pro-and-con discussion 
on the Equal Rights Amendment. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


SUGAR CANE NEWSPAPER. 
An important new source of paper 
for newspaper has been success- 
fully tested. 
In the pressroom of the century-old 
Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Transcript-Tele 
gram, a large group of keenly-interested 
visitors recently watched the experi- 
ment. 

Foreman Edward Dean started the 
printing presses with caution. A 
kind of paper was being fed into the 
presses. It was newsprint made from 
bagasse, the waste of sugar cane. 

Gradually foreman Dean increased 
the speed of the press to its top capac 
ity of 33,000 papers an hour. There was 
no trouble. The chemists, paper manu- 
facturers, printers, and publishers de- 
clared the test “far exceeded expecta- 
tions.” Another source of newsprint has 
become a reality. It was good news for 
areas where sugar cane is grown. 

What’s Behind It: Ordinary news- 
print is made from wood pulp. Nearly 
90 per cent of all the newsprint used 
in the U.S. is made in Canada. Since 
the war newsprint has been scarce and 
costly. The freight cost is very high for 
moving newsprint from Canada (or 
from other big paper or pulp producing 


new 
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areas like New England or Scandi- 
navia) to Latin-American and Far 
Eastern countries. 

But in these very countries much 
sugar cane grows. So the use of bagasse 
will bring newsprint to many sections 
of the world at much lower prices. 

Back in 1936 newsprint cost $41 a 
ton. As late as 1943 it was only $51. 
In 1946 it was $85. Now it is $100. It 
is a smiple economic fact that when the 
price of a much-needed product goes up, 
inventors and businessmen seek ways 
to make the product at a lower cost. 
They see profit possibilities in high 
prices and in new or neglected markets. 

Last month machines in the South’s 
second big newsprint plant, near Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, started to roll. 
There they use fast-growing southern 
pine trees for the pulp. Chemists have 
found a method, also, of using old rail- 
road ties for making paper. 

Now, as a result of the bagasse tests 
at Holyoke, steps are already under way 
for the establishment of mi!'s to use the 
sugar cane pulp in Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
Mexico and other Latin American coun 
tries, as well as in India, Turkev and 
Indonesia. 

eee 
RAIN, RAIN, DON’TGO 
AWAY. Many water-short areas 
of the U.S. are looking up hope- 
fully to the skies for relief. 
In addition the U.S. is also turning to 
professional “rainmakers” for some sort 
of a man-made method that would make 
rain pour down from above. 

These have been difficult, dry months 
in many parts of our country, particu- 
larly in the Northeast. But nowhere is 
the situation more critical than in New 
York City where a serious shortage of 
water exists. The cause: a_less-than- 
average rainfall this year, plus con- 


. 
%. re 


STONES FACE THE TEST 


stantly increasing industrial and do- 
mestic use of water. 

Scientists have come up with what 
they hope is the answer. Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, General Electric scientist and 
Nobel prize-winner in chemistry,recently 
“sprinkled” some hope for thirsty 
regions. He told a meeting ‘of aeronau- 
tical engineers about a successful rain- 
making experiment in New Mexico. 

An artificial, man-made thunderstorm 
last summer deluged New Mexico with 
320,000,000,000 gallons of rain in one 
day. This amount, he said, exceeds the 
total capacity of the New York City 
reservoirs. And the downpour had cost 
only $20—-the cost of a quantity of 
silver iodide, a chemical compound. 

This manufactured storm, Dr. Lang- 
muir reported, was almost too success- 
ful. Railroad tracks were washed away, 
bridges swept away, and some of the 
land eroded, 

The rain was produced by “seeding” 
of clouds with silver iodide. “Seeding” 
of clouds, Dr. Langmuir explained, 
means introducing certain nuclei that 
cause the formation of ice crystals. This 
process releases heat, creating a turbu- 
lence in the cloud. That causes a kind 
of chain reaction resulting in rain. 

In the New Mexico experiment silver 
iodide smoke was poured into the air 
from ground generators to bombard a 
cumulus cloud. Cumulus clouds are 
those formed when moist air is heated 
by the sun as it shines on underlying 
land. 

Will the experiment work in other 
areas? Dr. Langmuir refused to make 
any positive prediction. Meteorological 
conditions in New York, for instance, 
are vastly different from those in New 
Mexico. Cumulus clouds are not as often 
seen above Manhattan’s skyscrapers. 
But they do occur at times. Especially 


International News 


Two thousand varieties of stones from 47 states 
and 16 foreign countries have been placed into 


a specially constructed wall by the National Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
D.C. The Bureau makes constant examinations of these stones to see how they 
stand up under uniform weather conditions. Results of tests will help builders 
in selecting varieties of stones for construction. 
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in the summer, weather conditions in 
New York sometimes parallel those in 
New Mexico. 

Why not try it? Dr. Langmuir sug- 
gested. The cost is very low. Enough 
silver iodide for 40,000 square miles 
can be bought for only one dollar. 

What's Behind It: Other scientists 
and weather experts have come up with 
rain-making methods from time to time. 
Most of them have proved of little value. 
The Langmuir method may prove to 
be the answer,—or it may be another in 
a series of “fluke” successes which can- 
not be repeated. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE 

FOR USO. Lack of funds has 

forced America’s wartime service 

organization to close its doors. 
USO stands for the United Service Or 
ganizations. But during the war millions 
of members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and Marines, as well as hundreds 
of thousands of civilians, knew that USO 
stood for a friendly club, a free show, 
and a “home away from home.” 

USO was founded in 1941, months 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, during the early stage of Amer 
ica’s first peacetime draft, USO was 
organized by representatives of the three 
major religious faiths and other agencies 
such as the YMCA, the National Catho- 
lic Community Service, the YWCA, 
Salvation Army, and the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 

By 1944 more than 3,000 USO clubs, 
lounges, and mobile units, including 700 
Camp Shows, dotted America or were 
spotted around the world. Actors, ac- 
tresses, musicians, entertainers, civilian 
directors and aids served their coun- 
try and the armed forces through the 
USO. The American people—not 
through taxes, but with free gifts—sup 
ported the USO with 240 million 
dollars. 

The USO received an honorable dis 
charge on December 31, 1947, but was 
recalled by the President to serve during 
the “cold war” and provide services for 
the large peacetime defense forces. 

Now, for lack of funds, the USO has 
decided to lock its doors for good. The 
YMCA and the National Jewish Wel 
fare Board have already anaounced 
plans to take over some of the USO’s ac- 
tivities. Other similar groups are ex 
pected to join in filling the gap that will 
be left by the USO’s end. 

eee 
HISTORY ON FILE. More than 
four million documents collected 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt during 
his 13 years in the White House 
will be opened to the public next 
month. 
They make up 85 per cent of the papers 
collected by the wartime President as 
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sembled in the Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, N.Y. as a bequest to the 
nation. For the past three years experts 
from the National Archives have been 
sorting and classifying the papers. 

Most of them are letters, personal as 
well as official, received or sent by the 
President during his four terms. They 
are filed in fibre-board boxes kept in 
fireproof stockrooms, and are the equiva- 
lent in length of 10,000 standard-sized 
nov els. 

About 15 per cent of the material will 
be kept secret for another quarter of a 
century. They were selected by a com- 
mittee headed by Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man. adviser to President Roosevelt,. to 
be kept confidential because they dealt 
with such subjects as “investigative re- 
ports on individuals” or “information 
which would prejudice friendly relations 
with foreign nations.” 

Persons who have examined the col- 
lection report that they contain no es- 
pecially amazing secrets, but that they 
throw light on many interesting and 
colorful details of government during 
the depression and war years. 

The President’s many-sided interests, 
from stamp collecting to polar explora- 
tion, are also reflected. The letters range 
from a small boy’s scribbled petition to 
messages from foreign potentates and 
farmers’ pleas for aid in building a new 
silo. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


COAL STRIKE. President Tru- 
man stepped in to try to settle the 
nation’s soft-coal strike. 
He sent urgent messages last Tuesday 
to both John L. Lewis, head of the strik- 
ing United Mine Workers, and to mine 
operators. He offered two choices, ask- 
ing for a reply by Saturday, February 
4 
1. A return to full normal coal pro- 
duction on Monday, February 6, with 
the UMW and the sitting 


down to resume negotiations in an at- 


operators 


tempt to work out a new contract 

2. A 70-day truce period beginning 
February 6, during which there would 
he normal coal production. During this 
period a special Presidential fact-finding 
board would he il 

] 


sides 


iguments from both 
ind recommend terms for a new 
contract 

If both of these proposals ure 
jected, the 


re- 
that he 
the Taft 


resumption of 


President implied 
vould TIS€ his pom rs under 
Hartley Aet to obtain 
work for i period of 80 davs 

Most miners had been 
three-dav week, following ‘ 
to do so Lewis. But more than 
100.000 had_ rebelled leaving 


the pits entirely and saving thev would 


working a 
had 
suggestions 
from 
miners 


stav out until a new contract was signed 
See Feb. 1 


tails.) 


news pages for more de- 


Under actual flood conditions a U. S$. Coast 
Guard helicopter makes an experimental res- 
cue of a man from a marooned building. Heli- 
copters will be used to make direct rescues 
and to guide boats in badly flooded areas. 


PHONE STRIKE? A deadline of 

6 A. M. Feb. 8 was set for a strike 

of 100,000 telephone workers. 
While last-minute negotiations might 
avert a walkout, the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) was ready 
last week to call out eight divisions of 
its union whose contracts are running 
out, 

The union seeks higher wages, 
shorter hours, and other gains from vari- 
ous local telephone companies within 
the Bell System. Not all CWA contracts 
expire this month, and many telephone 
workers are in other unions or are not 
organized. The strike, if it comes, will 
have its strongest effect in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A six-week telephone strike in 1947 
was generally unsuccessful for the 
union. Since then, however, many in 
dependent telephone workers’ unions 
have combined into the CWA, and ob- 
servers believe that the union has far 
greater strength to back up its demands. 

eee 
CHRYSLER STRIKE. Eighty- 
nine thousand workers of the 
Chrysler Corporation were on 
strike last week, after union-man- 
agement negotiations reached a 
stalemate. 
The dispute between the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) and the Chrysler man- 
igement centered on the issue of pen 
This has the heart of 
disputes between many CIO unions and 


sions been at 
large industries over the past year. 
The Chrvsler strike started January 
27. after six months of negotiations. 
Besides 14 plants in Detroit, 11 other 
Chrysler plants from Georgia to Cali- 
fornia were closed down. In addition, 
another 23,000 men working in plants 
supplving parts to Chrysler also were 


idle 


Both management and union agree 
that workers should receive pensions 
upon retirement and that the company 
should sponsor other types of social in- 
surance (life insurance, sickness and ac- 
cident benefits, etc.) 

But they disagree completely on how 
to reach these goals. 

The union demands that Chrysler put 
up 10 cents for every man-hour worked. 
This money would go into a_ fund, 
jointly administered by union and man- 
agement, to provide for pensions and 
other benefits. (Or, if this is refused, 
the union says it is willing to accept a 
10 cents an hour wage increase in- 
stead. ) 

The company replies that it will pro- 
vide as good or better pensions ($100 
a month at age 65 after 25 years of 
service) and other benefits as exist in 
union contracts with other companies. 
But it does not intend to put up the 
ten-cents-an-hour contribution to a 
“kitty” for this purpose, 

The UAW objects to provisions of the 
company pension offer, especially those 
which deny the union a voice in ad- 
ministering pensions. (The union shares 
administration of pension funds under 
its contract with the Ford Company.) 

The Chrysler Corporation claims (but 
the union denies) that the UAW is in- 
terested in something more than a pen- 
sion plan. “The union leadership,” savs 
a company statement, “wants a ‘kitty’ 
that it can get its hands on for other 
purposes.” 

Thus what’s behind the strike is the 
clash of two points of view: (1) The 
union insists on a certain per-hour out- 
lay by the company and on sharing con- 
trol of pension administration. (2) The 
company is willing to match pension 
plans and benefits of other companies, 
but insists on carrying out these pro- 
grams in its own way. 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill 


Wed 
NEWS 


in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 


the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

one 1. Dr. Langmuir’s 
successful rain-making experiment was 
carried out in what state? 
2, UMW, CWA 
UAW-—which of these unions does not 
belong to the CIO? 
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3. What is bagasse 





made from? 

4. If vou wanted to 
inspect documents collected by the late 
President Roosevelt, where would you 
2 





go 
5. What Amend- 
ment to the Constitution gives women 
the right to vote? 








The “Welfare State” 


(Concluded from page 11) 


nomic aid to the nations resisting com- 
munism and for the cests of occupying 
Germany and Japan, interest on the 
war-incurred public debt, and veterans’ 
benefits. Only about 10 billion dollars 
will be spent on all other purposes of 
government. 

In listening to attacks upon the so- 
called “welfare state,” I have been 
struck by the derisive manner in which 
these words are employed. No such 
derisive overtores were heard when 
the Federal Government made lavish 
grants of land to build railroads or sub- 
sidies to encourage the growth of avia- 
tion and other industries. 

Why, then, after 150 years, should 
an honorable word like “welfare” sud- 
denly become a synonym for the devil? 
The answer is a simple one. As long 
as it was the welfare of the propertied 
classes that was being advanced, the 
word stood as Holy Writ. But the hor- 
rors of the “welfare state” were shouted 
from the rooftops when the Govern- 
ment began to spend money to aid 
those in our society that had little or 
no property. The total cost of welfare 
items in the coming year amounts to 
only 2.2 billion dollars—about five per 
cent of the Federal budget and about 


one per cent of the net national income. 


3. In what way would you change 
our course? 


SENATOR BYRD: I would begin by 
eliminating the incompetence and ex- 
travagance that permeate virtually ev- 
ery branch of the Federal service. I 
would balance the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950, on a basis 
of sound fiscal policies. I would abolish 
functions of government that are too 
costly and infringe upon the economic 
freedoms of our people. The exhaustive 
Hoover Commission report shows that 
the Federal budget could be slashed 
without decrease in essential services. 

I would reverse our present trend by 
appointing to administrative positions 
persons who recognize that the free 
enterprise system is the foundation up- 
on which this nation was built, and 
that its maintenance is essential to the 
preservation of individual liberty and 
to economic, political, scientific and 
human progress. 

Many civilizations which have en- 
tered the domain of history seem to 
present two evolutionary periods. The 
first is that in which the individual 
seeks to safeguard himself against the 
excesses of arbitrary power by exacting 
guarantees from those trusted to rule. 
The second is that in which these guar- 
antees are gradually surrendered to the 
collective power of the mass. 

Let us always remember that human 


freedom is not a gift to man. It is an 
achievement by man. As it was gained 
by vigilance and struggle, so it may be 
lost by indifference and supineness. 

SENATOR DOUGLAS: I agree with 
Senator Byrd that there is waste in 
government. But where I differ from 
the Senator is that I believe the great- 
est waste lies in administrative costs. 

It is here that I would save, while 
Senator Byrd would, I believe, like to 
extend his concept of “waste” to cover 
the heart of social programs that are 
actually being administered. I have 
argued in the Senate that even without 
the elaborate reorganization plans rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission, 
we could save nearly 2 billion dollars 
annually. We could do this through bet- 
ter purchasing, more careful use of 
Government supplies, and by cutting 
the staffs of our bureaus—without re- 
ducing the scope of the programs car- 
ried out by those bureaus. 

I also believe that we should cut 
down our appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, which still constitute a form 
of “pork barrel.” We should revise per- 
sonnel practices and reduce the present 
550-million-dollar Post Office deficit. 

The opponents of so-called “statism” 
would bar the Government from any 
economic activity which competes di- 
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rectly or indirectly with private busi- 
ness. To that in general, a double amen. 
Neither I nor my party wants any con- 
centration of economic power in either 
Big Government or Big Business. We 
want such power diffused and we want 
competition restored. 

But in this struggle we get little help 
from the.most vocal advocates of so- 
called “free enterprise.” They seem, in- 
stead, to be using the language of free 
competition as a means for strengthen- 
ing their beloved private monopolies. 
When we try to strengthen the anti- 
trust laws, for example. most of the 
vociferous advocates of “free enter- 
prise” line up on the other side. It so 
happens that the only field in which 
there is any real degree of Government 
competition with private enterprise is 
that of electric power. And yet, even 
here, Federal projects generate only 
about 14 per cent of the nation’s power. 
Government's investment is two billion 
dollars as contrasted with private cap- 
ital’s stake of 32 billion’ dollars. 

We continue to follow the sound 
Constitutional path laid down as a 
means of achieving a “more perfect 
union.” And I shall persist in this be- 
lief until I can see a bit more flesh on 
the ghosts that seem to terrorize some 
people. 





The Hydrogen Bomb 


(Continued) 


such a weapon. Dr. Vannevar Bush, in 
his important book, Modern Arms and 
Free Men, says: “Men who fear do un- 
reasonable things.” It is possible that 
military leaders and statesmen who con- 
trolled such terrible weapons might, in 
a moment of anger or fear, unleash 
forces that would exterminate civiliza- 
tion as we know it. Few responsible 
American leaders believe that the Rus- 
sians, if they get the opportunity, will 
hesitate to build a hydrogen bomb from 
moral considerations. 

A number of atomic scientists who 
worked on the U-bomb have expressed 
opposition to construction of a hydrogen 
bomb, on the ground that it could only 
plunge the world deeper into savagery 
and brute force. As a matter of con- 
science, they might refuse to work on 
the hydrogen project. 


Should the U. S. make renewed efforts 
to obtain agreement on international 
control of atomic weapons? 

State Department officials, and David 
E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, are reported to 
have advised the President that no uni- 
lateral (one-sided) step, such as begin- 
ning an H-bomb, should be made by the 
United States without first having made 
another all-out effort to reopen the 


whole question of international controls 
and to win the Russians to some agree- 
ment. Mr. Lilienthal, who recently an- 
nounced his resignation from the AEC, 
was asked by President Truman to stay 
at least until February 15. It is believed 
that Lilienthal has opposed further work 
on the bomb in the Commission, and 
that he wishes to return to private life 
in order to be free to lead in public dis- 
cussion of atomic policy. 

Who will make the final decision? 

As head of the nation and commander 
in chief of the armed forces, President 
Truman, acting on expert advice, has 
both the authority and the responsibility 
to decide this momentous issue. Con- 
gress could, of course, veto the project 
by withholding funds for bomb con- 
struction. 

In a democracy such as ours, however, 
the President is strongly influenced by 
the state of public opinion and the deep- 
est wishes of the majority of the people. 
All American citizens have a duty to 
inform themselves as fully as possible on 
atomic problems, to discuss them pub- 
licly, and to make their opinions known 
to the authorities. Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, a distinguished physicist 
who won the Nobel prize for his own 
contributions, has proposed that a na- 
tional poll of the American people should 
decide this fateful question of national 


policy. 
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China‘s Premier 


In Peiping, seat of the Chinese Com 
munist government, Premier Mao Tse- 
tung watches as his forces tighten con- 
trol on all the Chinese mainland. Only 
the islands of Formosa and Hainan re- 
main in the hands of Nationalist leader 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mao’s long-time op 
ponent. 

Fifty-six-year-old Mao is at the pin- 
nacle of his power. When the world’s 
top Communists gathered in Moscow 
to celebrate Premier Stalin's 
birthday, Mao sat in the 
place of honor at the Generalissimo’s 
right the 
leader had come since he and 11 othe 
men founded the Chinese ¢ 
party in 1921 

Che Communists, with Mao as their 
behind-the-scenes leader, cooperated in 
the growth of the Chinese Republic 
1912), strengthening 
their own power at the same time. In 
1927 out the 
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India’s President 


In ancient New Delhi, capital of the 
New Republic of India, have 
been hundreds of breath-taking spec- 
tacles. Here was the heart of British 
colonial possessions in the Far East. But 
no ceremony—at least for 


there 


the Indians 


themselves—ever matched that which 
took place on January 26, 1950. 

On that date the Republic of India 
was formally proclaimed. India’s first 
president drove to his own inaugura- 
tion in a coach drawn by six horses, 
accompanied by lance-bearing mount 
ed bodyguards. In magnificent Govern- 
ment House, the president was inaugu 
rated amid the booming of a 3l-gun 
salute 

India’s president is Dr. Ra 
jendra Prasad, unanimous choice of In 
dia’s political parties for the post. The 
real political power rests in the hands 
of India’s prime minister, Pandit Jawa 
harlal Nehru. But Dr. Prasad, leadei 
of India’s Congress party, will be the 
tormal head of state 

In contrast to the impressive titles 
held by former British leaders in India 
and by many Indian princes, 65-year 
old Dr. Prasad will be known simply 
is “Mr. President.” (This, incidentally 
is also the only form of address used 
by the U. S. President.) 

Dr. Prasad, a professor and lawyer, 


new 


will move into Government House with 
his wife, sister, and 19 grandchildren 
He follows a rigid daily schedule, as 
do many orthodox Hindus. He 
a.m. to start his 
work, followed by a period of Yogi ex 
ercises and prayer. He makes a dail) 


other 


gets up at 3 day’s 


practice of spinning homespun cotton 
1 symbolic task imposed upon Indians 
by the late Mahatma Gandhi. The spin 
ning of cotton by 
originally 
# manufactured cloth from Britain 


national leaders was 


a protest against the import 





Scholastic Awards Winner 
Takes Another Honor 


Harvey Dinnerstein has won anothet 
prize. This time it is the Temple Medal 
the highest award presented in_ the 
145th annual art. and sculpture exhibi 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 

Harvey began winning national 
awards in 1946 when he attended New 
York’s High School of Music and Art 
That judges of Scholastic Art 
Awards voted him a first in pastels and 
second in prints. Altogether five Din 
nerstein works hung in the National 
High School Art Exhibition at the Cai 
iegie Institute, Pittsburgh. He also re- 
ceived a Scholastic scholarship to Car 


year 


negie Institute of Technology. 

Harvey Dinnerstein kept right on 
He studied at the Art Students League 
in New York and at Temple Univer- 
sity’s Tyler School of Fine Arts. In 1948 
he won the $1,000 Conde Nast award 
for designing a fashion magazine. Later 
he received the $2,000 Tiffany Fellow- 
ship, Today at 22 Harvey Dinnerstein 
shares a studio with another artist and 
looks around for more prizes to win. 
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HE controversy over 

sponsored college scholarships for 
high school graduates is still a long way 
from the dying-ember stage! Here are 
two opposing points of view. It’s not 
too late for you to add fuel to the fire. 
Let us know-what you think! 


government- 


Government Scholarships 


Dear Editor: 


I don’t think I'm being too forward 
in saying that I consider myself a quali- 
fied high school student who can’t 
ifford to go to college. Still I don’t feel 
that our government can possibly afford 
to send all the students like me to col- 
lege. 

Since I find myself leaning toward 
many of the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party, I believe in helping those 
who really need help. But I don’t want 
our country to become a “welfare 
state,” upon which the American people 
will become more and more dependent. 
1 think that our government could 
lraw up a program for 
helping needy pupils like myself to put 


progressive 


themselves through college. 
Our young people are, I 
villing to work for what they want. 
On the other hand, it is very hard to- 
day for those of us who are planning 


believe, 


to find the job, or jobs, 
What we really 
as guid- 


to go to college 
that are 


need is not so 


suited to us 
much money 
ance! 


Rosann Ahlum 
Lansdale (Pa.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 


My answer to the question, “Should 
the Federal government pick out seniors 
who cannot afford to go to college and 
pay their way?” is an emphatic “Yes!” 
Many of today’s great thinkers 
never had a chance to continue their 
education high Only 
through a trick of fate did they get the 
recognition they so rightfully deserved. 


Reason 


bevond school. 


I propose the following plan for the 
selection of seniors who will 
Federal aid: (a) Only students 
have shown scholastic competence 
throughout their four years in high 
school, and who are recommended by 
the faculty, should be accepted; (b) 
there should be an economic standard 
for eligibility in order to eliminate fi- 
nancially able students from going to 
college on a government “gravy train”; 
(c) aptitude tests to determine indi- 
vidual abilities and interests should be 
given to the picked group; (d) upon 
graduation from college, those students 
who received Federal aid should serve 
in some government capacity for a 
designated number of years. 

If this plan could be worked out ef- 
ficiently, I believe that our needy but 
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deserving students of today would be- 
come the valuable citizens of tomorrow. 


James O. Freedman 
Manchester (N. H.) High School Central 


Is It Constitutional? 


This challenging question is asked— 
and answered—by one teen-ager, who 
claims that the Smith Act violates our 
American right of free speech. What's 
your stand in this lively controversy? 


Dear Editor 
Last October, in the Federal Court 
of New York, Judge Harold Medina 
passed sentence on eleven Communist 
leaders who were found guilty of vio- 
lating the Smith Act. This act outlaws 
teaching or advocating the use of force 
o1 violence to overthrow the American 
government. However, the Communists 
stated that the Smith Act itself violates 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. They appealed to the U. S. Court 
ot Appeals, and on November 3 the 
appeal was granted. Whether or not 
the Smith Act is constitutional will be 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
In 1798 the Federalists brought forth 
the Alien and Sedition Acts to lessen 
criticism of the government. The enact- 
ment of these laws resulted in the 
downfall of the Federalists. The Smith 
Act was passed in order to stop the 
Communist movement in our country. 
Can the act really do this? Before we 
that must 
know one thing. Why do people join 
the Communist Partv? Do they admire 
the living conditions in Russia—or are 
they just dissatisfied with conditions in 
our country? Whatever their 
suppress The larger 
the more the resistance. 
The only way to check an idea is to 
supplant it by a better one. We have 
to find out why U.S 
dissatisfied and whether 


can answer! question, we 


reason, 
we cannot them 


the pressure, 


Communists are 
their 
faction is reasonable. Since we are living 


dissatis- 





What Do YOU Think? 


@ Do you have an opinion on cur- 
rent affairs, a gripe, or a pet peeve? 
Write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup.” The most interesting 
and significant contributions will be 
published. Address: Roundup Edi- 
tor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. This is the 
chance you have been waiting for. 
Hop to it! 
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in a democratic country where every- 
one is free to express his opinion, we 
cannot force other people to change 
their minds. Whatever the purpose ot 
the Smith Act, it is undemocratic. We 
have learned what happened in 1798 
Do we want the same thing to happen 
today? 
Richard M. Hugh 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va 


Let’s Vote! 


The privilege of living in a demo- 
cratic country also carries with it certain 
duties and responsibilities. Louis Heav- 


ner tells us why this is so. 
Dear Editor 
Abraham Lincoln in his Gettvsburg 


Address statement 
about the concept of government of the 


made a deathless 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple. Though the idea Ds democracy 
dates back to the Greeks, these words 
have been the keynote of democracy 

They 


America 


mean that 
have the 


since Lincoln's time 
all of us 


right to 
fellow men and to participate in this 


here in 
choose a government of our 
government that is formed to protect 
us 

Is this happening? Are we taking 
advantage of these rights? It’s true that 
quick enough to criticize the 
men in Washington when we feel that 


we are 


they are doing something wrong, but 
do we as citizens do anything besides 
criticize? As a whole, we don’t. We are 
too lazy or disinterested to expend our- 
selves correcting these faults of govern- 
ment. Our last election proved the 
point when less than fifty per cent of 
our eligible citizens voted—and that was 
considered a large turnout! 

Every citizen ought to vote. It’s his 
privilege, unparalleled in any othe: 
form of government yet conceived 
Furthermore, it’s his duty. He is surely 
cheating himself if he acts upon the 
that the financial rewards he 
gets from his job outweigh the less 
tangible ones he receives from the 
democratic government in which he is 
allowed to vote. In fact, the very sta- 
bility of his job rests upon our demo- 
We need 


needs us 


, 
theory 


cratic system of government 
democracv—but democracy 
too. 
Let’s votel 
Louis Heavner 
Will Rogers High School 
Tulsa, Okla 





No. 4 in a series on “How to Read Better’’ 


By LEE LEARNER 


What Is a Short Story? 


Here are some handy rules to help you with your reading 


, 7 OU'VE probably read scores of 
short stories. But can you answer 
the question: What is a_ short 

story? 

Here’s one definition: A short story 
is “a piece of fiction that has unity of 
impression and that can be read at a 
single sitting. .. The only test of its 
excellence is that it interests.” 

That definition was once given by 
Somerset Maugham, perhaps the most 
famous living writer of short 
Does his description seem too broad to 
you? Think of the many, many 
read—the rambling narratives 
by Hawthorne, the gloomy, atmospheric 
tales by Poe, the clipped, episodic sto- 
ries by Hemingway. Do you see why 
Maugham made his definition so broad? 

The backbone of the short story lies 
behind Maugham’s phrase, “unity of 
impression.” This is another way of 
saying that a short story must make a 
single point. Everything in the story— 
each episode, each character, each 
speech—must contribute toward devel- 
oping this point. Contrast this with the 
novel, in which the writer may create 
sub-plots, develop a large cast of fully- 
drawn characters, and make a number 
of points as he tells his story. 

If you've “The Catalogues” 
(Senior Scholastic, March 16, 1949), 
you know the single point which the 
story makes: People in a small town 
won't be denied the excitement of 
poring over new mail order catalogues 
ordering from mail order 
The author, 
George Milburn, became so intrigued 
with the that he 


stories. 


stories 


ve u've 


read 


things 
cities. 


and 
houses in large 


idea later developed 





it into a full-length novel, Catalogues. 
The novel went on to ask why the cata- 
logues were so important; what part 
the catalogues played in the lives of 
these small-town people. Obviously the 
author couldn’t develop this many- 
sided subject in a short story. 


All for One 


Let's see how an author builds to- 
ward unity of impression. 

To begin with, the story usually un- 
folds from one person's viewpoint. The 
viewpoint may be that of a major char- 
acter or a minor character, but it is al- 
ways through this one person’s eyes that 
you see the action, the setting, and the 
other characters. 

Do you remember reading John 
Weaver's “Bread and Games” ( Literary 
Cavalcade, February, 1949)? The story 
is about two brothers. The older brother 
has never had the things he wanted. 
But he has seen them come easily to 
his younger brother, who blithely re- 
jected them. Because we see the situa- 
tion with the older brother, the story 
tells us of bitterness and envy and fu- 
tility. But if the story were told from 
the younger brother's viewpoint, it 
might give us an impression of strength. 
Perhaps it required sincere strength for 
him to fight to be himself rather than 
in and be the man his brother 
wanted to be. 

The plot of a short story has single- 
ness of purpose too. Its core usually is 
one incident. Every episode in the story 
must help to clarify and dramatize the 
basic problem posed by this incident. 

This singleness of plot exists even in 
flashback stories like “A Letter to Mr. 
Priest” (Literary Cavalcade, December, 
1948). 


letter 


give 


A middle-aged man receives a 
from his university, 
him that his class had voted him “most 
to succeed,” and asking him for 


reminding 


likely 
a “report of his accomplishments to 
date.” He looks back, recalling episodes 
After evaluating these epi- 
how to 


in his life 


sodes he decides answer the 
letter 

The author, Margaret Cousins, doesn’t 
tell you the man’s entire life story. She 
picks out only those episodes which 
have a bearing on the question of his 
“success.” 


When he draws his characters, too, 


the author must select his details care- 
fully. His goal is to show people as they 
really are: changing, developing, moved 
by inner conflicts. So he must choose 
pertinent details of speech, thought, 
and behavior which will reveal the 
character to you as the story develops. 

Do you remember Jesse Stuart's 
story, “The Slip-Over Sweater” (Literary 
Cavalcade, April, 1949)? A_ boy-girl 
story, it develops Shan and Grace as 
individuals, not as stock movie-radio 
adolescents. How does the author do 
this? At one point Shan, who tells the 
story, Says: 

“I was trying to figure out how I 
could buy that sweater. I was not 
going to hunt and trap wild animals 
any more and sell their skins just to get 
clothing for my own skin. Books had 
changed me since I'd gone to high 
school. ... I'd always bought my 
schoolbooks and my clothes by hunting 
anc trapping. But [’d not done it this 
year and I'd not do it again.” 

It’s simply a detail, woven neatly 
into Shan’s big problem of how to buy 
his football sweater. But it gives you 
insight into Shan’s development. 


Pace and Setting 


While the first paragraph may not 
specifically mention the setting, it does 
suggest the place and pace of the story. 
The author may build up the setting 
as he goes along, or he may not bother 
to emphasize it. 

In “The Catalogues,” the small-town 
setting is emphasized continually by 
the regional colloquialisms in the dia- 
logue of the characters. It is important 
to show that the story takes place in a 
rural area. Mail order catalogues have 
little significance in the lives of city 
dwellers. 

But there is none of this stress on 
regionalism in “The Slip-Over Sweat- 
er.” It takes place in a rural area, but 
it could just as easily have happened 
with a few minor changes—to a _ boy 
and a girl living in Chicago. 

These are the raw materials—point 
of view, plot, characters, setting—which 
the writer juggles when he builds his 
story. How he uses them, where he 
places the emphasis, which details he 
chooses—these determine the shape and 
tone of his story. 

















You Tell? 


not that again this morn- 


H, NO 

ing, Louise moaned, stiffening her 
legs, screwing her eyes tight and try- 
ing to pull the bedcovers over her ears. 
Someone in this family ought to do 
something about Billy, thought 
crossly, wishing she had remembered 
to close her door last night. Where did 
he ever get that bright idea of waking 
them up each morning tooting reveille 
on his bugle? She turned her left ear 
into one end of the pillow, folding the 
ther end over her right ear. 

Even through its feathery pad she 
could hear, and she found herself wait- 
ing tensely for him to hit those three 
high notes on a level the still 
higher one beyond. She pulled the pil- 


she 


and 


Reprinted from Seventeen by permission 
of the author. Copyright, 1949, by Tri- 
angle Publications, Inc 


It was an important question and 
Louise had to find the answer 


By Margaret Schaefer Ford 


low to side, listening, straining 
along with him. Was he going to make 
it this time? She could picture him, 
cheeks apple red, blown up, hiding his 
eves, his lips white-ringed with terrible 


intentness. There, he reached the place. 


one 


After a quavering almost-miss, he ac- 
complished it, and Louise uncurled her 
toes. She lay there comfortable, warm 
and proud, and stared out the window 
at “the frosty day just beginning to 
break. Pretty darned good for a ten 
vear-old, Billy was, and he’d had les- 
sons only three weeks. 

She flexed her arms, dropped them 
on the covers beside her and let the 


good, family-rising sounds float through 
her, heard the water running in the 
bathtub, Daddy scraping coal into the 
furnace, her mother bustling around in 
her room. Then her heart lurched and 
began a hard thumping. In two hours 
she would see him! This odd, fright- 
ening feeling she was knowing for the 
first time—so dread she shuddered at 
the thought of going to school, so ex- 
citing she couldn’t bear to miss a day. 
It was as if she were being pulled up 
and out of her family, away from every- 
thing she'd ever known, on an elastic 
beyond; but it 
was a band, she felt instinctively, that 
might snap at any moment, leaving her 
crushed and hurt. What was it? Did it 
have a name? If she only knew what 
to think about George! Why was she 
being buffeted by this hopelessness 
filled with hope? 


band to some dreamy 


She heard Billy’s feet chugging rap- 
idly up the stairs. Quickly she threw 
back the covers and stepped over in 
front of the dressing table. She was 
busily taking down her curls when he 
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plunged breathlessly through the door- 
way. He had the shiny brass instrument 
in his hand. “You'd better be up. I was 
comin’ in to blow it again.” 

He’d done just that yesterday morn- 
ing, standing inside her door. It was 
horrible. 

“Say, how was that reveille, Louise? 
Huh? Pretty neat?” 

“Awful!” she told him sourly. “When 
are you ever going to hit those high 
notes right?” She leaned forward a lit- 
tle to catch a glimpse of his face in the 
mirror. “I guess you think you're pret- 
ty cute, waking everybody up with that 
noise.” 

Billy's face had been gleeful and 
proud. Now it went blank, shaded into 
anger, then changed into defiance. “Oh, 
yeah? Well, I'm learning taps, too, and 
that means you gotta get your lights 
off when I blow it, and your radio off, 
too.” 


Burr She started after him with 
her hairbrush. “I'm going to tell Mom 
to make you practice that thing in the 
basement. And if you blow it one more 
morning, I’m going to lock it in its case 
and hide the key.” 

“That’s what you think,” he 
backing away. “If I have to practice in 
the basement, I'll blow it right into the 
furnace, and it'll come out all the reg- 
isters.” He ducked and ran, clumping 
down the stairs and, at the bottom, 
stopped to force one last impudent toot 
out of the horn in her direction. 

When she came down for breakfast, 
her father had already left for the office 
and Billy was in the kitchen shining 
his shoes. She drank her orange juice 
and ate her toast and eggs. “I won't be 
home until late today, Mom,” she said. 
Her mother was brushing crumbs from 
the breakfast table. “It’s the girls’ gym 
tournament, you know.” Louise tied on 
her white scarf, slid into her coat and 
picked up her books. She leaned over 
and whispered, “You know, Billy’s get- 
ting pretty darned good on that horn.” 

Mrs. Arnold straightened up, the 
crumbs cupped in her hand, and shook 
her head sadly. “If I can only keep your 
father from bursting 
she said. She dropped her voice and 

think Bill is pretty good, 


said 


a blood vessel,” 


smiled. “I 
aan™ 

All the seven long blocks to school, 
she’d 
after- 
been in her 


she dwelt on the conversation 
had with her mother yesterday 
Mrs. Arnold had 
room sewing, ind Louise had come 1n 
and, elaborate attention to the 
fingernails she was filing, had asked, 
“Mom, when vou met Daddy, how did 
you know you cared for him?” 

She had felt her mother glance at 
her quickly, a speculative look, and 
then Mrs. Arnold had asked, “Why?” 

Oh, why couldn't she just go ahead 


noon 


with 


and answer? Louise fumbled for words. 
“Oh, I don’t know.” She'd tried a yawn, 
“I just wondered. How do people know 
when it’s real?” 

Louise could see that her mother 
was attempting to frame an honest an- 
swer. At last she said, “Well, it’s a 
warm feeling.” She hesitated, groping 
for words. “You're rather proud of the 
othér person, and you want to be with 
him all the time.” 

Well, that should have settled her 
mind about George when she measured 
him by what her mother had said. He 
never came near her, not if he could 
help it; but sometimes, she had to ad- 
mit, she caught him staring at her. Yet 
that wasn’t the same thing as wanting 
to be with a person. He'd taken her to 
the high school play two weeks ago, 
but then he’d had Stew Graham call 
up and make the date for him. Stew 
had even come up to the door to get 
her. And when they were sitting side 
by side in the auditorium, he kept 
pulling away from her, twisting about 
in his seat as if he were ashamed to 
be with her, and talking across Bets to 
Stew the whole time. 

And he hadn't called her up since, 
though every single time the phone 
rang her heart set up a wild tattoo she 
was sure everybody in the house could 
hear. She kept wondering what she'd 
done wrong. Had she hurt his feelings 
some way or did he think she was too 
dumb or something? If only he had 
called her up. It was more as if he'd 
been forced into going with her for 
some reason and, now that it was over 
with, he never wanted to see or be near 
her again. 


Pevrewess she didn’t particularly 


want to be near him. Just to look at 


him was enough. She guessed she 
wasn't proud of him, either, because 
she didn’t want anybody to know she 
was interested in him. And warm .. . 
it was more as if she had the cold 
shivers. But what was this churned-up 
feeling she had? 

She saw him the first thing when 
she came up the walk at school, but, 
naturally, she pretended not to. He was 
standing with his gang, holding his 
books Hatly against his legs, and he 
wasn’t looking at her. After she had 
gone to her locker and put her coat 
away, she came back to the entrance 
and inside the doors with 
Ann Staples, waiting for the bell to 
ring. 

Ann dug an excited elbow into her 
side. “Here comes George,” she whis- 


stood just 


pered. 

She was just imagining things to 
think he stayed outside only until she 
had arrived, and then came in. Louise 
turned her hot face away so Ann 
wouldn’t see the blush. “What do I 


care!” she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
If Ann hadn’t been beside her, she 
would have started and stared at him, 
but now she couldn’t for fear Ann 
would notice. 

Ann was saying something else. 
“Corky said that on the Scout overnight 
hike, George kept all the boys awake 
singing Louise. ‘Every little breeze—’” 
Ann chanted the words, teasing her. 

Louise was indignant. What right 
had he to use her name and make fun 
of it in front of all those boys? “I 
guess there are other girls named 
Louise,” she told Ann, breaking in on 
the song. And though the bell hadn’t 
rung, she hurried off to her first class. 

How long the day took to arrive at 
Algebra! George was in Algebra. As 
she came into the room, George 
bumped into her as he brushed past, 
knocking against her shoulder. He 
couldn’t help it, of course, since Stew 
had shoved him, but at least he could 
have said, “Excuse me.” He just sat 
down in his seat toward the back of 
the room and began leafing through his 
book, and his face was red. 


‘Toner she had to leave the class 
early to get ready for the tournament. 
When the time came, Mr. Jensen, the 
teacher, nodded in her direction. She 
began stacking her books, first the 
broad, stiff-backed notebook, then, two 
by two, the other books on top, and 
lastly, the square, wooden pencil box. 
She had more junk in that pencil box. 
Tonight, she intended to take it home 
and clean out the stuff . . . two foun- 
tain pens, erasers, pencils and pen- 
staffs, half a razor blade, charcoal and 
paper clips. The box rattled when she 
got up and started toward the door in 
the rear of the room. Four desks she 
passed, and then just as she arrived 
opposite George’s desk the pencil box 
began sliding. She made a wild grab 
for it, almost upsetting her books 
Then, in trying to balance them, she 
let the pencil box slip. 

George’s face was red to the point 
of explosion as he bent over and began 
fishing about on the floor for the pen- 
cils while they were still rolling. She 
stooped over to help him. The crash 
still echoed through the room, and her 
ears were singling hotly with the 
sounds of laughter that came from the 
pupils. He was angry, spluttery angry. 
“Butterfingers!” he snarled under his 
breath. 

She tilted her chin up scornfully. He 
acted as if she’d dropped the box on 
purpose at his feet, just so he'd have 
to pick it up. Nobody asked him to. 
She pulled the classroom door shut and 
without a backward glance hurried to 
the gym. She hoped she never had to 
see him again. 


The tournament had been going on 


a 


BF ed PI 








for at least a half hour with just girl 
spectators in the when the 
swinging doors with the red exit light 
above them burst open and a crowd 
if boys came in. They sat down in the 
back rows, noisily, their feet hoisted 
onto the backs of the seats in front of 
them. They began to cheer, in their 
changing voices, out of time and dis- 
turbing. The meet had been fairly quiet 
and businesslike until then. The basket- 
ball relay was in progress and Louise 
was waiting 


galle ry 


hand out re- 
ceive the bal! and race to the line. She 
took her position squarely, one toe 
touching the black marker. Holding the 
ball precisely in front of her right eye, 
she sighted with her left. She felt quite 
calm and capable. Then, booming out 


tensely, 


icross the gym, she heard George call- 
ing her name and shouting, “Come on, 
girl, you can do it! 


Tur ball left her 


ening lack of steam 
ind toppled to the 
ifter it, her 
heart bea ing hard 

“Get 
Shoot! 
Hurry! 

She tried 
heard the 
she toed the line again, she thought 
Ah, what if I never get it in, then what? 
She had herself 
there forever trving to toss baskets and 


a sick 
hit the iron ring 
floor. She 
fingers trembling and her 


hands with 


hurrie d 


it in this time! Now get it in! 
They re thead of 


getting vou! 


She 


] 1 
digust in his voice and, as 


again and missed. 


visions of standing 


felt weak and her 
knees were knocking. If only Miss Pear- 


ilways failing. She 


son would send in a substitute. Hf only 
she could faint or break a leg, she 
ball once 
He had no 


This was for 


thought, as she chased the 
more. Then she grew angry 
business coming in here 
only. He knew 

sports to keep quiet when anyone was 
making a shot. This time she’d make 
that throw. if it took her all afternoon 
to aim it right. She shut out of her 
mind all thought of George there in 


the balcony; of the other team plug- 


girls enough about 


ving away at the other end of the court. 
There were just Louise, the basket and 
the ball. This time, the ball clipped 
neatly through the iron ring, whistled 
through the net and bounced to the 
floor. She scooped it up and, trotting 
over to the sidelines, handed it to the 
next girl in line. She leaned against the 
wall panting, her eyes on Flora who, 
in one shot, finished the relay and 
pulled the team through to win. She 
could have done it too, if only .. . she 
felt emptied, completely ended with 
everything—the tournament, Miss Pear- 
son and George. 

She dressed hurriedly in her little 
stall of a dressing room, with the white 
cotton curtain pulled to. Always she 
left the curtain open as all the other 
girls did, sauntering in and out of the 


stalls, chattering, pushing goodnatured- 
ly to get at the mirror. But now she 
wanted to hide. She listened to Ann 
telling Flora what a neat player she 
was to pull the tearn through like that, 
heard them speculating about who'd be 
going to the State She would 
find words to congratulate 
Flora, too, later. Her fingers felt stiff 
and tired as they fumbled at the zip- 
per. She saw now what a sap she'd 
been ever to dream about George. She 
could hear her mother saying love is a 
warm feeling, you're proud of him and 
want to be with him all the time. Just 
today, he had avoided her, his voice 
had been icy cold when he had called 
her “Butterfingers.” And as for 
proud, he had slammed his books down 


meet. 
have to 


being 


in disgust on the seat in front of him 
when she'd missed the basket. 

She found the trembling words to 
say to Flora, then hurried alone out 
into the dark. She stood at the door a 
minute, pulling on her woolen gloves, 
and saw the moon riding high behind 
oak branches 


Then, as she moved 


away trom the door, a lounging figure 


emerged trom the side of the building, 
tell into step beside her. The cold air 
cut away her breath. She couldn’t find 
the voice to say hello or anything else 
Beneath her books she tucked her 
gloved inside her sleeves and 
fixed he: eyes on lights 
cutting the dark. 

I’m sorry,” George said, 


hands 


passing cal 


scuffling 
his feet in the leaves. His voice sounded 
gruff and it broke a little. He picked 
up a twig, snapped it in two, then 
threw it at a telephone pole. 

“That's okay,” she said, sniffing a 
little trom the cold. She buried her nose 
in her coat sleeve away from George. 

“You'd a-been all right if I hadn't 
hollered at you.” He put his arm 
through hers, pulling her around so 
that she was facing him. “I don’t know 
what makes me jump 
little thing.” 


ew heard footsteps behind them 


Warm air 
from the gutter grating rose in a white 


mn you for every 


and he let go of her arm 
mist, separating his face from hers for 
i moment. He seemed like a stranger. 
She'd never thought of George saying 
he was sorry. She knew how hard it 
must be for him. 

A boy passed them, one of the mem- 
bers of the high school 
swinging his cornet case. Suddenly she 
thought of Billy. One of these days 
he’d be in the high school orchestra, 
too, maybe even in the Jumpin’ Jive 
band that played for the school dances. 
She was ashamed she told him he was 
awful. That wasn’t fair. She should 
have told him how good he was. Why 
did it hurt so to tell someone you loved 
how much you loved him? Ail she ever 


orchestra, 
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did was jump on Bill, and she loved 
him so much. Instantly she halted, and 
her feet seemed not to be touching the 
ground any more. She was up there in 
the deep blue sky studded with gold 
stars like Christmas wrapping pape! 
She glanced up at George walking 
slowly beside her and something quiet, 
sure, and warm bloomed in her heart, 
and the night seemed to hold just the 
two of them. 

‘That’s okay, George.” She had 
trouble saying his name. “I don’t mind, 
honestly. You can holler at me all you 
want to. I don’t mind, honest I don’t,” 
was all she could think of to say. But 
the minute she walked in the door at 
home, she was going to tell Billy how 
he was doing at that 


simply super 


cornet. 


After All— 


A visitor walked into Sam Goldwyn’s 
office on a cold, rainy day. He remarked 


to the movie producer: “Awful out, isn’t 


it?” 
“Sure is,” replied Goldwyn, “but what 


can vou expect in weather like this?” 
V 


Never Mind the Script! 


Apparently umpires on a movie set 
don’t behave any more genially than 
they. do in Yankee Stadium. When The 
Stratton Story was being filmed, there 
a scene in which Jimmy Stewart 
was supposed to come sliding into first 
base. As Jimmy slammed into first, the 


velled 


Was 


umpire, a big-league veteran, 
“You're out!” 

“Hey,” Director Sam Wood jumped 
to his feet, “the script reads: “You're 
safe!’ ” 

But the umpire pulled down his cap 
and insisted, “He was out!” Six other 
umpires, who were collaborating on the 
film, drifted 
their colleague. Cap Paln 


grimly up 


over to bac 


Slight Delay 


The new doctor was the only one 
available in town when Mr. Kellv’s wife 
was taken ill. Called to the Kelly home, 
he went upstairs to the sick room but 
came down in a few minutes to inquire 
of Kelly, “Have you a_ corkscrew 
handy?” Given the tool, he disappeared 
up the stairs for the second time. 

Several minutes later the doctor was 
back. “Got a screw driver?” he asked 
the anxious Kelly. Instrument in hand, 
he went upstairs again. 

Almost immediately he was down- 
stairs again. “A chisel and mallet, 
quickly,” he demanded. The distraught 
husband could stand it no longer. “For 
heaven’s sake, doctor,” he begged, 
“what’s the matter with my wife?” 

“Don’t know yet,” was the reply. 
“Can't get my medicine bag open.” 


Kablegram 
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By Edward Devany 


Losers Win! 


HE other night I pulled out an aging 

copy of Senior Scholastic and looked, 
still wistfully, at the “Awards Issue” 
which I had never managed to get into. 
There they were: paintings, drawings, 
posters and, of course, the stories and 
poems! Oh, how I wanted to have one 
of my stories win an award; but all I 
can show for the hours spent over the 
typewriter is a card telling me that the 
manuscript was safely delivered to the 
judges. 

Throughout Junior and Senior High 
School my teachers had encouraged and 
complimented me on my writing; and, 
in my junior year, an English teacher 
suggested that I enter a story in the con- 
test. Together, we worked and reworked 
the story without any success. The next 
year, again, we tried the formula, and 
watched the better pieces carry off the 
awards. 

They were dismal moments, those 
moments when I opened the “Awards 
Issue” only to find that someone else 
had won. I felt like giving the type- 
writer a swift kick until I began to read 
the winning prose and poetry. It was 
fine, and it was inspiring! It seemed to 
say, “Next time think more carefully, 
and try harder!” 

Sitting on the losing bench isn’t fun, 
nor is it altogether discouraging. I loved 
writing, and nothing would stop me. As 
long as I had something to say, and a 
means by which I could express myself, 
I wasn’t going to quit. 

The following September, when I 
went to the University of the South, I 


joined the staff of the Purple, the col- 
lege newspaper. Trying out freshmen, 
the editor gave me a story. After my first 
article was accepted I went through a 
long series of “rejects.” After long per- 
suasion I managed to get in with a by- 
line and I advanced to drama critic (my 
term-long ambition). 

The literary magazine printed my first 
story, which had previously been sub- 
mitted to Scholastic, and rewritten three 
times after that. When the call went out 
for articles for the second issue I quickly 
composed a short short. The evening of 
completion I proudly carried it in to my 
next door neighbor, who read it and 
said, “This could stand a lot of work.” 
He suggested a title change, stronger 
characterizations, and a complete over- 
hauling. Taking his advice (never be 
above taking another person’s advice, 





About Edward Devany ... 


Edward Devany, now nineteen, has 
been writing for nine years. At Maury 
High School (Norfolk, Va.) he played 
the violin and in his last year staged 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth and played the 
leading role. 

At the University of the South Mr. 
Devany published articles in the literary 
magazine, Helikon, and served as drama 
critic for the Sewanee Purple. At the 
Norfolk Division of William and Mary 
he majored in English until a long ill- 
ness forced him to retire for a while. He 
plans to return to college next Septem- 
ber. In the meantime he is working with 
the Norfolk Little Theatre. 


especially when first starting out), I 
spent two weeks in rewriting it. Then 
I turned it over to the editor. Promptly, 
he returned it to me with the recom- 
mendation that I rewrite again, and cut 
out the ending. Howling with indignant 
rage, I wearily plopped into my seat, 
and began again. With no little satisfac- 
tion, I finally saw it in print. 

No... failure, discouragement and 
hard work can never stop you if you 
really want to write, or paint or what 
have you. Sure, it’s a tedious task when 
you have to drain all the life out of a 
story by checking every little capital 
and comma, and you might hate cutting 
out a line that you thought was great. 
But in the end those capitals and com- 
mas and cut lines serve only to strength- 
en some important bit that, as a begin- 
ner, you might have overlooked. Just 
get to know people (after all, you're 
writing for them), speak out sincerely 
and without fear, write, and rewrite, re- 
write. ... 

This year, many of you will be start- 
ing out with your first attempt at the 
“Scholastic Awards,” and many others 
will be trying for the second or third 
time. Start now, and start to WIN. But, 
if you shouldn't win, keep plugging and 
remember that if you really like what 
you are doing nothing can stop you. 


Good luck to you ALL! 





SWORD IN SHEATH, by Andre Norton. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1949. $2.50. 


Kane and Sam Marusaki- 
O.S.S. men—“invade” the East 
Indies on two baffling post-war mis- 
sions. They have been asked to track 
down a pilot who never returned from 
a wartime bombing raid, and they must 
keep an eye out for Nazi and Japanese 
fighters who may be still hiding out in 
the islands. 

The author emphasizes action; his 


Lar rv 
former 


characters are one-dimensional. The 
writing is colorful, but sometimes man- 
nered. (“Rubbing sleep-sanded eyes 
Kane hitched out of the lower bunk and 
leaned forward into the none too roomy 
center section where piles of luggage 
made an obstacle course of the small 
quarters.”) If this doesn’t get in your 
way you'll find this a lively book. 


THE SEVEN STARS, by Toru Matsumoto. 
Friendship Press. 1949. $2.50. 


What do you know about the Japa- 
nese people—their attitudes towards 
boy-girl relations, politics, democracy, 
religion? You'll find some thought-pro- 
voking answers in this novel which 
traces seven Japanese boys from their 
school days in the late '20s to 1945. 
The answers are varied ones, for the 
boys think and live differently. You 
may not want to accept all the answers 


without doing more reading about 
Japan; but you'll have good background 
for further probing. 


AND BOTH WERE YOUNG, by Made- 
leine L’Engle. Lothrop. 1949. $2.50. 


How would you feel if you were 
shipped off to a girls’ boarding school 
in Switzerland? Flip Hunter wasn't 
happy about it. She resented not being 
with her father; she didn’t know how 
to make friends easily. 

But then Flip met Paul, a French 
boy, and things began to change. Paul 
had problems, and Flip grew up to the 
challenge of helping him. She met othe: 
challenges, too—learning how to ski, 
making friends, discovering herself. 

Miss L’Engle writes with a fine, sym- 
pathetic hand. She knows her people, 
and you'll know them too, for they're 
real and convincing. 





$3,500 in cash awards .. . and the Grand 
Prize winner walks away with a total of 
$600 .. . 335 other prizes—for pictures, for 
snapshots, for the fun of it, plus prestige 
for you and your school. 

The four classes offer a place for any pic- 
ture you may make—or may have made 
recently. Look through these classes, read 
the rules . . . and get busy! The contest 
opened January 12—it closes April 14. 


Send in your entries NOW 
Here are the 4 classes: 


1. School Life—For pictures of the sort your 
school yearbook or paper could or should use . . . 
pictures of all sorts of school activities (excepting 
sports and athletics, see Class 3) in class, in as- 
sembly, in social affairs, clubs, school projects, 
and all the thousand-and-one interests that 
together mean “‘school.”’ 

2. Fine Art—A special class for pictures made 
with artistic intent. The subject does not matter, 
but the “handling” does. This is the class for 
scenics in town or country, for creative close-ups 
of animate or inanimate subjects, for any pic- 
ture carefully cbmposed and so photographed 
that it will command the respect of artists and 
fine photographers 

3. Sports— Here is the class for your pictures of 
sports and athletics, in school or out, wherever 
you and the gang gather to play or to watch 
others play at the stadium, in the gym, out 
at the town’s ball park, in somebody's table 
tennis room, or the bowling alley, or out on a 
sandlot diamond. Action shots, side-line details, 
pictures of frenzied fans . anything related 
to sport 
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4. Everyday Life —For pictures of life 

in your community outside school. 

They'll show goings-on-about-town, 

your family, your friends, your neigh- 

bors and their babies, pets, and hob- 

bies. They'll show what you do on 

holidays and in camp; they'll show 

postmen, aviators, traffic cops, clergy- 

men-—all sorts of people, places, and things. A 

Man from Mars would learn from these pictures Some of last 
how we Earthlings live. year’s top winners 


Fill out this blank and send 
USE THIS ENTRY BLANK it in, with your entries, to 

National High School 
Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. On the back of 
each picture entered, write clearly (1) your name and address (2) title of 
the picture (3) contest class, and (4) kind of camera and film used. 


Print Your Name 
Mr. Miss— 





Home Address_ 





City 





Grade In School —— Age — 





National High School Photographic Awards 
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1 submit _. prints for entry in the 1950 
National High School Photographic Awards. 


These photographs were taken by me since May 1, 1949. They have not 
been, and will not be, sold or submitted in any other contest pending the 
conclusion of the National High School Photographic Awards for 1949 
On request I will furnish a formal assignment for the picture and publica 
tion permission from persons appearing in it on forms supplied by sponsors 
If one of my photos receives an award, it shall become the property of the 
sponsors or their assigns. I have read the rules. 


Signature) __— 





Name of High School 





School Street Address_______ 


The National High School Photographic Awards are sponsored by the Fastmen Kodak Co. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. NEW FACE OF ASIA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 
Immediately after the Spanish- 
American War the U. S. recog- 
nized the independence of 
1. the Philippines 
2. Puerto Rico 
3. the Virgin Islands 
4. Cuba 
. All of the following are former 

British colonies, except 

1. Burma 3. Pakistan 

2. Ceylon 4. Indonesia 
». An Asian country which is now 

occupied by American troops is 

1. Korea 3. Thailand 

2. Japan 4. Formosa 
. All of the following are political 

leaders in Asia today, except 

1. Chiang 3. Mao 

2. Nehru 4. Gandhi 
. The most important industrial 

nation in the Far East before 

World War II was 

1. China 3. Japan 

2. India 4. Korea 


My score_ 


ll. “WELFARE STATE” 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a T 
if it is a true statement of fact and an 
O if it is an opinion. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 

__l. The U. S. is travelling a danger- 
ous road to collectivism. 

_2. Current Federal expenditures 

for national defense are greater 


— * 


than expenditures for adminis- 
tering the Social Security Act. 

3. The general welfare is men- 
tioned in the U. S. Constitution 
as an object of government. 

. All Americans during the nine- 
teenth century favored Govern- 
ment aid to, big business but 
opposed aid to those with little 
property. 

Most property in the U. S. is 
privately owned. 
My score 


lil. THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the description in Column B 
which best matches the name. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. 

Column A 
. Omar N. Bradley 
__b. Vannevar Bush 
>. David Lilienthal 
. Arthur H. Compton 
Column B 
. Heads U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
sion 
2. Nobel prize-winning physicist 
. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
. Inventor of the atomic bomb 
. Author of Modern Arms and Free 
Men 


pm ° 


My score____ 


IV. ROUNDUP 


Do you read accurately and with a 
sense of what is (and is not) essential 
in a writer's argument? Test yourself 
with the following questions. They're 
based on the pro-con letters on gov- 
ernment scholarships for needy high- 
school seniors who want to go to col- 


lege. One statement in each group 
was not made by the writer (N). An- 
other deals with a minor point in the 
argument (M). A third carries the 
gist of the writer’s meaning (G). Us- 
ing the symbols given after each of 
the three classifications above, indi- 
cate the nature of the following state- 
ments. Each counts 4. Total 24. 


Federal Aid (1) 
. Our country is becoming a wel- 
fare state. 

2. I'm a qualified high-school pupil 
who can’t afford to go to col- 
lege. 

3. Teen-agers qualified to enter 
college are more in need of 
guidance than money. 


Federal Aid (II) 

. Government aid for needy sen- 
iors who want to go to college 
should be governed by a plan 
of selection. 

2. Federal aid to education en- 
courages government dictator- 
ship of schools. 

3. Many of today’s great thinkers 
never had a chance to continue 
education beyond high school. 

My score 


V. THE SHORT STORY 


The following statements are based 
on this week’s reading article. Write 
A if a statement agrees with the 
article, D if it doesn’t. Each counts 4. 
Total 16. 


1. The backbone of the short story 
is unity of impression. 

2. Most short stories have a sub- 
plot. 
A short story should be present- 
ed from the viewpoint of more 
than one character. 
The first paragraph of a short 
story specifically mentions the 
setting. 


My score My total score 


Ot IS i mn tentianemainnian 
Quiz for issue of February 8, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Boxer Rebellion — Chinese rebellion 
against Western control which broke out 
in 1900. The participants were the secret 
society of “Fists and Righteous Har- 
mony.” 

centigrade—An adjective. Divided into 
100 degrees, as Word is Latin 


} 
t scale 


in origin—centum (100) plus gradus (step). 

helium—A 
present in the sun’s atmosphere, certain 
From the 


noun Gaseous element 


minerals, natural gas, et 
Greek word for sun 

hydrogen—A 
known chemical 
inflammable gas which 
oxygen to form water. The word is of 
Greek origin—hydro— (water) plus —gen 
(something that produces) 

plutonium—A noun. Radioactive chem- 
ical element capable of explosive fission 
(splitting into parts). Named for the 
planet, Pluto. 

uranium—A noun. White, lustrous, ra- 
dioactive metallic element. Named for the 
planet, Uranus 


noun. Lightest of the 
elements. A_ colorless, 


combines with 


ABE LINCOLN SAID 


Here are some of Lincoln’s most quot- 

ed sayings. Supply the missing word. 

l. “I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half — 
and half free.” 

. that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 
SUIIT ecnnguceoniaele of devotion.” 

. “We here highly resolve that . 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not 
‘cetacinindiamileaamaa from the earth.” 

. “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with 
in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right...” " 





CAREER CLUB 


0 * oe * 
Vacation in Paris 


"7 AVE 


career 


you dreamed of a 
that would take you to 
Timbuktu or perhaps to Tibet?” Dick 
Varnum asked the Career Clubbers. 
‘Would like to work in Paris or 
Singapore? Or in Arabia or South Amer- 


evel 


you 


ca 
‘Are vou representing the Army or 

Navy? Or is it the Marine Corps to- 

dav?” Hazel Hamburger asked. 
“Wrong on all 


laughed 


Dick 


“Thousands of young people 


three counts,” 


ire finding successful careers abroad by 
foreign branches of 
General Motors, 
Others work 
as civil- 
and Navy, or 
and 


working for the 
such U. S. firms as 
Ford, or General Electric 
tor the U. S. Foreign Se 
ians for the U.S. Army 
for various American 


vice, 


churches 
charitable organizations. A few experts 
are hired by foreign governments and 
firms.” 

“Dick and I have just finished read- 
ing Jobs That Take You Places, by 
Joseph Leeming (McKay, 1949),” Vera 
explained. “Mr. Leeming’s book was so 
interesting that we decided to report 
today on overseas jobs.’ 

‘But don’t chuck your books out the 
checking the New 
Dick 


start 


Hight 


window and 
York-to-Paris 
cautioned. 
“Right,” Vera agreed. “Before you're 
ready to write the State Department 
for a job in the Foreign Service, vou 


schedule,” 


have to get an education and some ex- 
field—as 
a secretary, engineer, salesman, etc.” 
“Today the United States is the 
world’s leading industrial nation,” Dick 
S. firms sell 
fountain pens, autos, air- 
cloth, 
ind soft drinks, to cite a few examples. 
Banks, such as the National Citv Bank 
% New York, have branches all over 
the world 
and 


perience in a definite career 


explained. “Hundreds of U 
goods abroad 
sets, machinery, 


planes, radio 


So do steamship lines, air- 


lines, travel agencies such 


is American Express. 


some 


“These companies hire Americans to 
work as engineers, foremen, supervisors, 
managers, accountants, secretaries, and 
salesmen in their 
offices.” 

“I also read recently.” Ray Celek 
spoke up, “that the U. S. Government 
is sponsoring a program to send Amer- 
ican experts—especially engineers, sci- 
entists, and factory managers—abroad 
to help backward countries become in- 
dustrialized. The run this 


foreign plants and 


agency to 





London, Rio, or Timbuktu 


program hasn't been set up vet, but 
one can find out about the program by 
writing to the Coordinator tor Foreign 
Aids and State De- 
partment.” : 

“That's right,” Dick nodded: “Some- 


times our Government pays these work- 


Assistance in the 


ers’ salaries; sometimes foreign govern- 
ments and firms pay their salaries. Then, 
of course, the U. S. Army and Navy 
have posts and bases in many parts of 
the world. They hire many skilled civil- 
ians—electricians, carpenters, engineers, 
etc. You can find 
such jobs on the Civil Service bulletin 
boards in many post offices. 


announcements of 


Opportunities for Girls 
“The Foreign Service,” Dick 
tinued, “also hires many clerical work- 


con- 


ers, translators, and experts on econom- 


ics and other subjects. There are many 
opportunities for women in the For- 
eign Service. In fact, a majority of the 
women who work abroad are either in 
Foreign Service or working for the 
Army. Business firms don’t send many 
girls abroad to work.” 

“What about chances for nurses and 
teachers?” Pat Williams asked. 

“Nurses are needed almost every- 
where—in this country and abroad,” 
Vera answered. “Nursing is a good field 
to enter if wish to travel. Our 
Army hires and teachers for 


you 
nurses 


25 


duty abroad; so do many American 
firms and churches and charities.” 
“Some girls,” Vera pointed out, “be- 
come beauticians on steamships or 
work as stenographers for traveling 
businessmen. Sometimes a gir] can find 
a job caring for an elderly woman or 
for children who are traveling abroad 
I've seen such jobs described in adver- 
tisements in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times.” 
“Suppose I was a trained secretary 
and wanted a job with an overseas 
branch of a private firm?” Hazel said 
“How would I go about finding a job % 
“You'd go to the employment office 
of the Underwood Company or some 
other firm that branches abroad 
and discuss vour interest in an overseas 
job with the personnel director,” Dick 
replied. “By the way, a working know]- 
of one or more foreign languages 


overseas 


has 


eda 
is valuable in landing many 
jobs—Spanish for Latin America; French 
for many European countries.” 


Higher Salaries 

“Is it true that jobs abroad pay bet 
ter salaries than they do in this coun- 
trv?” Sandy Harris asked. 

“Many working abroad 
get higher than they would 
doing the same work here,” Dick re- 
plied. “That’s to compensate them for 
living in a foreign country and _ for 
working under conditions which can 
be lonely or even unpleasant because 
of the climate or nature of the work. 

“If you'd like a job that ‘takes you 
places,’ ” Dick concluded, “the first thing 
to do is to decide on a career. Then 
get an education and experience and 
start looking for openings abroad in 
vour chosen field.” 

—WiiuiaM Fave , Vocational Editor 


Americans 
salaries 


bie 


Photo by Corsini for Standard O11 of 


American doctor, employed by Standard Oil in Middle East, treats native boy. 
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# Good. 


tt ZF Best. 


CLASSICAL 

# # #Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier 
Album I (RCA Victor). Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichord. Wanda Landow- 
ska, one of the greatest living concert 
irtists and undisputed mistress of the 
has completed the first 
of what she calls her “last will 
ind testament.” This brilliant album will 
be followed by five others, and the six- 
ilbum set will include all 48 of the 
Preludes and Fugues” which make up 
Bach’s monumental Well-Tempered 
Clavier 

The 
must” 


harpsichord, 
volume 


the 
and students of 


first album in series is a 


for Bach lovers 


the piano, and we suspect the other five 


Better 
money This is 
all vour life 


will be equally indispensable. 
start now! 


nusic 


saving your 
you'll treasure 


# # #Mozart’s Concertos No. 2 and 
4 in E-flat Major for Horn and Orchestra 
Dennis Brain, French 
Mozart wrote these 


Columbia ) 
At the 
two buovant horn concertos, the French 
admitted to the 
although it had 
on the 


horn time 


horn had barely been 
symphony orchestra 
njoyed a “distinguished career” 
hunting field 

We wish there were 
written for the horn. Its clear 
sound is featured too infrequently in the 
orehestra 
a hunch that many voung 
music is 
overburdened will find 
themselves responding immediately to 
colorful Mozart concertos. Ex- 
tremely graceful, witty, and—in the 
final dance movements—as giddily spir- 
ited as an Irish jig, Dennis Brain’s agile 
horn makes both concertos bubble and 
bounce with life. In Concerto No. 2 
Brain is accompanied by Walter Siiss- 
kind and the Philharmonia Orchestra; 
on No. 4 by the Hallé Orchestra. 


more music 


liquid 


SV mphony 
We 
people 


have 
who feel svmphony 
with — strings 


these 


# # Modern Music fdr Clarinet (Co- 
lumbia). Artie Shaw, clarinet. Like 
Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw is a versa- 
tile man on the clarinet. Although Shaw 
makes a solid living by “swinging” his 
chosen instrument, he believes the clari- 
net will some day be a big favorite in 
the concert hall; he’s doing his bit to 
hasten the day by circulating this album 
for the clarinet. 

Selections from compositions 
by Ravel, Del Poulenc, Granados, 
Milhaud, and Shostakovitch to the more 
familiar Gershwin’s “The Man I Love” 


of “serious” music 
range 


yUSSY, 


So 
Hats # ” 


# Save Your Money. 


Porters “I Concentrate 
Whether you play a clarinet in 


and Cole 
You.” 
the school band or just like the sound of 
the a dance band, you'll 
find this album intriguing. 


on 


instrument in 


POP VOCALS 

# # Songs by Billy Eckstine (M-G-M). 
The boy the Metronome and Downbeat 
poll picked as the “outstanding male vo- 
calist of 1949” serves up a tasty album 
of old favorites: Someone to Watch Over 
Me, Nobody Knows the Trouble I've 
Seen, My Old Flame, Over the Rain- 
bow, I Don’t Want to Cry Any More 
ind You Go to My Head 


MODERN POETRY 


+ # # Pleasure Dome, 
thology of modern poetry read by its 
creators and edited by Llovd Franken 
berg (Columbia). This album was de 
signed to supplement Pleasure Dome, 
Llovd Frankenberg’s new book on read- 


an audible an- 


ing modern poetry. But one need not 
have read the book to be interested in 
hearing and owning this recording by 
some of today’s outstanding poets. 

Mr. Frankenberg believes that poetry 
should be seen and heard. It would be 
impossible to get the full effect of a 
sonata by reading the score. The same 
principle applies to poetry, Mr. Fran- 
kenberg maintains. Part of the meaning 
of a poem is in the sound of the words 

The poets who read from their works 
in this album are T. S. Eliot, Marianne 
Moore, e. e. cummings, William Carlos 
Williams, Ogden Nash, W Aiden, 
Dylan Thomas, and Elizabeth Bishop 
We thought Dylan Thomas, the brilliant 
Welsh poet, 
However, 
Bishop, reads 
phrases. You'll cummings’ 
fresh, direct everyday 
(“everything is protected by cellophane 
against anything”). And, of course, you'll 
get a kick out of the jauntv Mr. Nash 
rhyming “tarantulas” with “Los An 
geles.” 

Modern poetry is frequently described 
as “difficult.” But there is nothing in 
this album that the interpreta- 
tions, plus a spirit of adventure on the 
part of the listener, won't make mean- 
ingful to anyone who is really interested 
in poetry. 


most expressively 
poets, Miss 
flat, stilted 


read 
one of the 
poorly—in 

like e. e. 


use of 


only 


words 


poets’ 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





There is no substitute for fresh air and 


You won't have a sallow skin 
If you let some fresh air in. 
Spend at least an hour a day 
In some form of outdoor play. 





sunshine. Outdoor 


exercise, even if it is only a brisk walk, puts color in your 
cheeks, a sparkle in your eyes, and tones up your whole body. 





ALEX GROZA, 


former Kentucky U. star, 3-time 
All-American Center, now starring 
with the Indianapolis Olympians 


& 


- -_* ‘ 
“TRON NERVES really help in basketball! . .. When we played 
e Holy Cross in the semi-finals of the National Collegiates, 
it was close all the way. They were double-teaming me... so 
I called a risky play that took perfect timing! ...”’ 





CE 


Satna ; ait a 
2 “T faked in to draw off the two guards... then moved 3 “.,.it took IRON NERVEs! But, if you’re a caffein- 


Ps 


e back ... took a pass, and, without looking, flipped it over e susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee can mean 
my shouider to Forward No. 1...He made aneasy lay-up shot ‘coffee nerves.’ So, since high school, I’ve made 
that clinched the game! The diagram will show you...” caffein-free POSTUM my hot mealtime drink.” 





AND TULANE’'S 
FAMOUS TRAINER, “NO MANY OTHER 816 STARS FW POSTUM 
BILL DAYTON, THE (OEAL TRAINING TABLE ORINK. SO SWITCH 
70 POSTUM NOW...O0NT RISK COFFEE NERVES. 
ORINK POSTUM T0 KEEP THE IRON NERVES 
YOU NEEO FOR WINNING GASKETCALL!” 





IF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN — a drug —an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone .. . 
Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.’”’ Drink 
“We Olemntans have neo training table. « PpOsTUM regularly at your own home trainin 
ymy table.”” Made from healthful wheat and bran! 
'e so I’m careful to eat the proper foods at eS Extra-delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 
1 you'll hike postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor! 





home...and I drink posTuM regularly. It’s 100% 


caffein-free...can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!”’ A Product of General Foods 








BOY dates GIL 


IFE is just a bowl of “special cir- 

cumstances.” The rules to this 
dating business seemed so simple and 
clear-cut when you started out. But 
now it appears that dating is like one 
of those card games—you know, the 
ones an Instructions Booklet explains 
in four short paragraphs. Trouble is 
those four short paragraphs are in- 
evitably followed by 51 rules for 
dealing with “special situations” that 
may (and do!) arise in the course of 
play. 

Asking Maggie for a date is as easy 
as it is a pleasure. But if Maggie has 
a house guest on the evening of a big 
school party—what then? Are you 
elected to round up a date for Mag- 
gie’s guest, too? 

When Dink McCoy invites you to 
the Junior Play two weeks in advance, 
you know that’s all according to 
Hoyle and Emily P. But suppose Dink 
lopes up to you after a basketball 
game and suggests detouring home 
by way of a malted—is this a “pick 
up” or would Emily P. approve? 

Fortunately, most of these situa- 
tions that seem so ticklish can be 
handled with a little old-fashioned 
common sense. For instance: 


QO. If you know a girl has a house 
guest, can you ask her for a date with- 
out getting a date for her guest? 


A. If Maggie has a guest, her first 
responsibility is as a hostess. No matter 
how desperately you want to see her, 
you'll have to make the best of an eve- 
ning with the boys unless you want to 
date both gfrls yourself. If you can line 
up one of your buddies to escort the 
guest, that’s better politics. For no mat- 
ter how willing you may be to play 
Casanova to two girls, the second girl 
feel as if she were barging in on 
your date 

Perhaps Maggie knows a boy she’d 
like her friend In that case, 
you can work out plans together 


may 


to meet. 


Q. When a girl goes out with a girl 
friend and the friend’s date, should the 
boy pay the way for both girls? 


A. Under most circumstances he 
should. But the extra girl shouldn’t go 
along unless the boy invites her. There 
are many occasions when it is appropri- 
ate for a boy to do this. 


by Gy the 


If Tim steps in to take Martha to the 
movies and finds that Barbie is visiting 
Martha, it would be slick of him to in- 
vite both girls to the movies. But if Tim 
doesn’t have enough cash to squire two 
girls around, he might better suggest 
all three of them stay home and listen 
to records. Tim should not invite Barbie 
to come along and then expect her to 
pay her own way. 

If Barbie, on her way to a basketball 
game, should meet Tim and Martha, 
also on the way to the game, she might 
accompany them, but in this case she 
should expect to pay her own way. Tim 
may volunteer to buy her ticket, if he 
likes, but he isn’t obligated to do so. 


Q. When transportation is difficult, 
should the boy still call for the girl and 
see her home? 


A. No rule is a good rule when it 
stops making good sense. A boy should 
call for a girl and take her home, when- 
ever possible. But there may be excep- 
tions. 

You may live several miles from town 
and have no car of your own. If a num- 
ber of your friends were going to a 
school party, it would be okay for you 
to ask your friends to pick up your date 
and escort her to the party. You could 
meet her there. A similar arrangement 
could be worked for getting the girl 





Arnie Mossier, United Feature Syndicate, Ine 
“1 was low on funds, so | sold Rathmore 
a half interest in my date with youl” 


home. But be sure that you make the 
arrangements. 

If it’s the girl who lives at an incon- 
venient distance, you’d better not invite 
her out unless you can solve the trans- 
portation problem. A little soft soap in 
your big brother’s direction might en- 
courage him to volunteer taxi services 
on special occasions. Or the girl’s older 
brother or father might help out. How- 
ever, you can’t count on her family’s 
aid unless she volunteers such a sugges- 
tion. Again, if a girl lives in a neighbor- 
ing town, you might suggest she come 
to your school on the bus. In that case, 
you should meet her at the bus stop— 
on time! 


Q. Should a girl go out with a boy 
after a basketball game when she didn't 
come with him? 


A. Why not, if he’s a boy she knows 
and #f she didn’t come to the game with 
another boy? Shifting escorts in mid- 
stream doesn’t work very well outside 
of romantic novels. 

If there’s no double-play or double- 
dealing involved, then go ahead. 
There’s no reason why a_ beautiful 
friendship can’t begin as well after a 
basketball game as before. 


Q. Should a girl go out with a boy 
when he brings a boy friend along on 
a date? 


A. Why not? If Jack asks Vance to 
come bowling with you, Jack must feel 
this threesome’s no crowd. You shouldn't 
either. In fact, you should welcome op- 
portunities to get to know Jack’s friends. 
A date doesn’t need to be a two-in-the- 
moonlight affair to be fun. A third per- 
son often adds spice to the conversa- 
tion. Besides, it’s a feather in your bon- 
net to be seen with two escorts! 

It is particularly good for couples 
who see a great deal of each other to 
plan informal dates that include some 
of their other friends. It keeps their 
circle of interests broader. 


Q. Is it ever permissible to ask'a girl 
for a date at the last minute? 


A. It’s permissible — although your 
chances of refusal are higher. If circum- 
stances prevented you from inviting her 
earlier, and you really want to ask het 
go ahead and try. 

Most girls understand about “special 
circumstances”—that you didn’t expect 
to be in town for this dance or that 
Joe’s party was a last-minute inspiration 
A surprising number of girls understand 
even when the “special circumstances” 
are a previous date who suddenly came 
down with the mumps. 

However, gentlemen, we'd like to 
point out that a girl who responds in 
sporting style to an_ eleventh-hour 


_ §.0.S. is-a girl who rates forethought 


in the future. 





i4\“Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save your money 


MATWELVE O'CLOCK HIGH (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl Za- 
nuck. Directed by Henry King.) 


As a story of U. S. Air Force opera- 
tions in England during World War II, 
Twelve O'Clock High runs a poor sec- 
ond to last year’s dramatic Command 
Decision. Although this new film makes 
use of almost identical ingredients, it 
lacks the tightly-knit plot and the sharp 
characterizations that made Command 
Decision such an absorbing film. 

Director King’s 
with the problem of keeping up Air 
Force morale in the face of nerve shat- 
tering daylight bombing runs. Focal 
point in this battle against fear is Gen- 
eral Frank Savage (Gregory Peck). 

Savage displays an iron nerve and 
makes a point of showing no personal 
interest in his men. He demands an al- 
most superhuman effort from his bomb 
group and penalizes them for the slight- 


story is concerned 


est breach of discipline. 

How the 918th bomb group reacts 
to the Savage treatment and how Sav- 
finally under the 
strain is a serious study of the pres- 
sures of modern warfare. Unfortunately, 
the film is too long for the amount of 
involved, and Peck is not the 
most credible hard-boiled officer we've 


himself cracks 


age 


iction 


ever encountered. 


MMDEAR WIFE (Paramount. Produced 
by Richard Maibaum. Directed by 
Richard Haydn.) 


Dear Wife continues the comic es- 
capades of the teen-aged heroine of 
Dear Ruth. It Ruth 
(Mona Freeman), she has a strong con- 
that citizen—no matter 
what his age—ought to take an active 
interest in good government 


you remember 


viction every 


This time Ruth’s overactive interest 
results in her father (Edward Arnold) 
and young brother-in-law (William 
Holden) running against each other 
for political office. Ensuing complica- 
tions stop just short of breaking up her 
sister’s (Joan Caulfield’s) marriage. 

The domestic difficulties of Ruth’s 
sister and brother-in-law are depress- 
ingly routine—but whenever Ruth fig- 
ures in a scene, the comedy takes a 
breezy turn. Billy De Wolfe’s special 
brand of bumbling humor provides an 


amusing foil for Mona Freeman’s cas- 
ual antics. 

In our opinion, Mona makes Ruth 
about the most engaging teen-aged 
character on the screen. Maybe the 
reason we go for Ruth is that she gets 
into trouble because she’s a shade “too 
bright” for her age—rather than because 
she’s such a “dimwit.” 

We've become a little jumpy about 
viewing those movies billed as “teen- 
age comedies.” We've 
few too many brainless, boy-crazy Cor- 
liss Archers emoting all over the screen. 
So have our 


sweated out a 


judging by their 
comments in our “Jam Session” on the 
characterization of teen-agers in the 
movies (see Jan. 4 issue). 


readers 


Anyway, we're here to report that 


Mona Freeman and Edward Arnold are 
father-daughter team in Dear Wife. 


Mona’s crisp, bright-eyed comic style 
is cause for optimism. She creates a 
teen-aged character likable enough to 
inspire sympathy no matter how absurd 
the predicaments a scenario foists upon 
her. Mona can play our “kid sister” any 
day she chooses. 








How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That's no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


2. 

enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear ¢ Sports Shirts 
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Marvelous 
Marlene 


ID you notice who was picked 

“woman athlete of the year” for 
1949? No, it wasn’t Babe Didrickson Za- 
harias, Zoe Ann Olsen, or Gussie Moran. 
In fact, it wasn’t even a “woman.” 

It was a girl, a high school sopho- 
more, no less! I refer to Marlene Bauer, 
the little golfer from Alexander High 
School in Los Angeles. At 15 years of 
age, she is the youngest person ever to 
be chosen “athlete of the year.” 

Blonde, blue-eyed Marlene blazed into 
the spotlight a year ago. After cleaning 
up all the junior tournaments in Califor- 
nia, she showed up in Philadelphia and 
stunned the golf world by copping the 
national junior title. 

That was only the beginning. From 
then on Marlene started taking on the 
big shots—the senior stars twice her age. 
She did all right, too. But nobody gave 
her a chance when she entered the 
National Amateur Championship. How 
could a kid of 15 stand up against the 
top women golfers in the game? 

Marlene promptly answered the ques- 
tion by polishing off Glenna Collet Vare, 
six-times former champion. She then 
went on‘to make golf history, becoming 
the youngest player ever to reach the 
semi-finals 

In her next outing—the Texas Open— 
the Alexander High hot-shot reached 
the finals. Then came the final proof of 
her greatness—a victory over Babe Za- 
harias, the world’s top woman golfer, in 
the Hardscrabble Open. 

The man least surprised by Marlene’s 
success is her father, Dave Bauer. A 
golfer himself, Dad Bauer has been 
training his daughter for 12 years. Mar- 


Marlene Baver, winner of 
the First Girls’ 
Junior Golf Championship. 


National 


lene began swinging a club at the age 
of three. At five she was playing 18- 
hole rounds, and at seven she was com- 
peting in tournaments. 

A cool little player, Marlene can 
make every kind of shot. Though she is 
just 5-feet-2-inches and weighs 118 
pounds, she can drive a ball 250 yards. 
The secret lies in her strength and co- 
ordination. She is strong enough to use 
a regular man’s driver—a club only 20% 
inches shorter than herself. 

“Marvelous Marlene” takes her suc- 
cess calmly. She is more concerned 
about maintaining her “A” average at 
Alexander High. 

e- Mose Simms, of Oklahoma City, is 
probably the country’s No. 1 high school 
football fan. Every fall he travels some 
10,000 miles and sees about 150 school- 
boy teams in action. Then, with the help 
of 650 sportswriters and sportscasters, 
he picks an All-American Team. His 
1949 selections appear below. 

e All you baseball fans who are al- 
ways arguing about who is the greatest 
player in the game today, will be inter- 
ested in knowing how the country’s ex- 
perts feel about it. Here is the way they 
voted in a recent poll: 





Name 
Menil Mavraides 
Hugh Ballard 
Roger Nelson 
Jack Smalley 
Joe Bush 
Bill Burtchaell 
J. T. Seaholm 
Harol Lofton 
John Lattner 
John Konek 
Ron Madlin 


Pos. 
End 
End 
Tackle 
Tackle 
Guard 
Guard 
Center 
Back 
Back 
Back 
Back 


Age 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
18 
18 
18 
17 
18 
18 


on z 


a 
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ALL-AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM, 1949 


=n 


Wt. 
200 
194 
235 
215 
210 
218 
190 
189 
195 
190 
218 


High School 


Lowell, Mass. 

Tech, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

St. Ambrose, Davenp’t, Ia. 
Holy Cross, New Orleans 
Austin, Tex. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 
Fenwick, Chicago, ill. 
Community, California, Pa. 
Bremerton, Wash. 








Acme photo 


(1) Joe DiMaggio (Yankees), (2) 
Ted Williams (Red Sox), (3) Jackie 
Robinson (Dodgers), (4) Stan Musial 
(Cardinals}> and (5) Lou Boudreau 
(Indians). 

e Up in the hills of West Virginia 
there’s a guy who is scoring baskets like 
mad. His name is George King and he 
plays for Morris Harvey College. In his 
first nine games George has averaged 
hold on to your baskets, men—35.7 
points per game! 

Actually, it is an old story with 
George. Last year he averaged 29.1 
points a game over the entire season- 
tops for the nation. He is now threaten- 
ing the two greatest records in the book: 

Total points for one season—777, by 
Brooms Abramovic, Salem (W. Va.) 
College, 1942; and 

Total points four years—2,199, by 
Jim Lacy, Loyola of Baltimore, 1943-49. 

If the scoring King can average 26 
points a game for the season—and he 
seems a cinch to do so—he will crack 
Lacy’s mark. If he can average about 31 
points a game for his remaining 20 
games, he will break Abramovic’s mark. 
e Why-Sportswriters-Die-Young Dept. 
Just 24 hours after my February 1 col- 
umn raving about the Long Island U. 
and St. John’s basketball teams went to 
press, North Carolina St. and De Paul 
blew into New York and knocked off 
both my star attractions. 

Remember how I praised L. I. U.’s 
iron-man team? Well, North Carolina 
St. plaved the entire game without a 
substitution. Remember my rave about 
Herb Scherer, L. I. U.’s 6-9 pivot man? 
Well, he scored only two baskets. 

That’s basketball for you. You just 
can’t win ’em all. I believe the last 
major team to go through unbeaten was 
the 1940-41 L. I. U. club. 


—HeErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





In the Nick of Time 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up 
in the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his firm in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned here by storm. Wire instruc- 
tions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vaca- 
tion as from yesterday.” 


Balance Sheet 


Yes, of Course! 


In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned the weather bu- 
asked: “How about 
“Definitely,” the voice replied 
“if vou need one take one!” 

Hy Gardner Parade 


reau and a shower 


tonight?” * 


Tense Moment 


A high school student handed in the 
following as the principal parts of a 
Latin verb: 

“Slippeo, slippere, falli, bumpus.” 
The returned paper read 
“Fallio, failere, 


” 
flunco, suspendum. 
Act € 


Scatter 
Sign in a Yokohama express agency: 
“Give Us Ye ul Baggage and We Will 
Send It in All Directions.” 


Neighborly 

tence 
“T say, 
“I understand you have 


Jones looked over his garden 
and motioned to his neighbor 
Smith,” 
Brown’s lawn mower.” 
“Yeah, what of it?” 
‘Well, if vou let me 
sionally, Tl) let 


shovel.” 


he said 


borrow it 


his rake 


OcCa- 


vou use and 


Mutual Magazine 




















Arnie Mossler, United Feature Syndicate, Inc 
“Good afternoon, ma’am.... I'm 
working my way through a series of 
very expensive Saturday night dates!” 


oo eee fo ee h 





On Her Own 

It was at Miss Florence’s dancing 
school that one of the beginning dancers 
failed to see any link between the 
rhythm and the movement required of 
her feet. Inquired Miss Florence: “Miss 
Mary, don’t you hear the r 

“Yes,” Mary replied, “I hear it—but it 


ny 
Burtor 


piano 


doesn’t bother me : 


Tongue-Tied 

A young boy had been asked to usher 
at a smart church wedding of his older 
brother. It was his first experience and 
he was quite nervous when the guests 
Noticing a strange lady 
about to sit down in a pew reserved for 
the family, he hurried to the 
stranger. “Mardon me, padam,” he said, 
blushing deeply, “this pie is occupewed. 

Mav I sew you to another sheet?” 
MeCall Spirit 


began to arrive. 


bride’s 


Typical Audience 


Lily Pons was out for a walk with a 
friend when they passed a fish store. 
Suddenly Miss Pons stopped and 
gasped. She kept staring into the win- 
dow where the entire space was filled 
with dead fish in orderly with 
mouths open and eves staring 


array, 


“Good heavens,” she said, “that re- 
} 


minds me—I should be singing at a con 
cert.” 
Month 


Lucky Stiff 

“That's unreasonable, 
tient said. “What 
week’s treatment!” 
“Mv dear fellow,” 


doctor,” the pa- 
a terrific bill for one 


was, and how strongly I was tempted 
to let it proceed to a post, mortem, you 
wouldn’t complain at a bill three times 


as big as this!” 


Herald (Cape Town) 


Nothing Matters 

Abel: “Dearest, I 

Mabel: “Have 
Mother?” 

Abel: “Often, 


ms 
just the same. 
Austin IP 


” 
you. 


and 


must marry 


you seen Father 


darling; but I love vou 


tin H. S&.. El Paso, Texas 


Funny That Way 


A school advertised: “Short course in 
Accounting for women.” 

The next dav a note 
school’s principal. It read: 
accounting for 


reached 
“There’s NO 


” 
women. 


Chopsticks 


“How did you like 
back-scratchers I brought you?” 

“Is that what they were? Chinese 
back-scratehers? My wife’s been making 
me eat salad with them!” 


the doctor said, “if | 
vou knew what an interesting case yours 


the 


those Chinese | 


31 


It’s All Exercise 


The telephone rang, and Mrs. Jones 
answered it promptly. “Is your husband 
home?” a customer asked. 

“I am sorry, but he went over to the 
river an hour ago.” 

“What is he doing over there?” 

“Oh, that,” replied Mrs. Jones. “Well, 
it the ice is as thick as he thinks it is, 
he went skating. If it’s as thin as I think 
it is, he went swimming.” 

Christian Endea 


Proof 

Nearly everyone in England is 
plying for free medical help. Recently 
a skeleton ambled out of a churchyard 
and inquired how he could get free 
teeth. 

The grave digger told the skeleton 
where to go and was surprised to run 
into the same skeleton again the next 
night. This time, the skeleton wa* car- 
rying a tombstone. He said, “They told 
me to come back and to bring my iden- 
tity card with me.” 


ap- 


Quote 


Definition 


One of the first questions in an ad- 
vertising course was: “What is an ad- 
vertisement?” 

“An advertisement,” wrote the stu- 
dent, “is a’ picture of a curvaceous 
young woman eating, wearing, holding, 
or driving something that somebody 


wants to sell!” 
Quote 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Mest Beau- 

tiful and complete Line ern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. Ameriea’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit. 


7 Oe PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 

CHICAGO 2 gm 

ACADEMY (G} Hlustration + Interior 

Decoration - Cartooning 


of At Eevontials + Commercial Art 
a ARTS Mustration * Drawing + Peinting. 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 


Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
10 6. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAS 2, MLLINOrS 








age o> 


C2 

Stert. 50¢ ,, ¢ 20 
5 Gold Plated 
¢ 60e each 


© Ring R 20 
Sterl. $2.00 each $i a0 each 
RTISTIC MEDAL & 4 co. 
tan Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell School Classmates the best line 
of G ADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
big! reat «ee a sons Monthly Bulletins 

~ cards FREE" Agencies going like wild 

Write CRAFT. CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 

235- ne ‘Pittsbureh 30, Pa. 


Class Pind and Rings fr 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 35¢ up. Write today. Dept. * 
Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








when you mean 
“eraser 


But there’s never a slip of the tongue when it comes to PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR. The only 
word for them is ““Great!’’ They are meaty and crunchy—good to 
look at and better to eat. An ideal between-meal snack, they con- 
tain more iron than whole milk and raisins, and more protein (pound 
for pound) than beef-steak. 


PEANUT GANDY . ¢ ¢ 


A nics 


2 J py dipi~ 5 3 





Off the Press 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia. The Spoken 
and Written Words of A. Lincoln Ar- 
ranged for Ready Reference. Com- 
piled and edited by Archer H. Shaw. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 395 pp., $6.50. 


“Mr. Lincoln is the most quotable 
notable in history.” It is therefore sur- 
prising that until the appearance of this 
alphabetically arranged index to Lin- 
coln’s words, thumbs grew sore in 
search of elusive quotations. The com- 
piler for forty years was a member of 
the staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Researchers will be aided by a careful 
system of cross-indexing to the 5,000 
quotations from the speeches, letters, 
and papers of Abraham Lincoln, drawn 
from the most authentic sources. The 
book with a_ biographical 
summary of Lincoln’s life. 

These pages present Lincoln’s 
thoughts on politics, education, law, 
finance, religion, science, invention, per- 
sonalities of his day, and events through 
which he moved. The statements are 
arranged in chronological sequence un- 
der each subject. 


conchides 


Educational Law Simplified, by David 
T. Marke. Oceana Publications, 461 
W. 18th St., N. Y. 11. 96 pp. (paper 
cover), $1. Cloth, $2. 


The body of law dealing with educa- 
tion has been developing since colonial 
days. It has been studied, however, by 
comparatively few teachers. With the 
appearance of this slender volume, it 
has become easier for teachers to under- 
stand their legal relationships to pupils, 
school boards, parents, Government. 

There are sections on accidents to 
pupils, corporal punishment, rights and 
duties of teachers, mandatory courses, 
and religion and the schools. State- 
ments are documented throughout by 
citation of cases. 


Modern One-Act Plays, edited by Fran- 
cis Griffith and Joseph Mersand. 
Harcourt Brace, N. Y. 356 pp., $1.80. 


This is a collection of 16 one-act plays 
carefully calculated to capture the at- 
tention of high school students. It is 
admirably introduced by an analysis of 
the components of comedy, farce, trag- 
edy, melodrama, and fantasy. 

Represented in the collection are 
James M. Barrie, Burgess Meredith, 
Thornton Wilder, Paul Green, Lord 
Dunsany; Norman Corwin, and others. 
Each play is prefaced by notes about 
the play and author and followed by 
stimulating questions and activities. A 
unique section, after each play, is the 
“drama workshop” containing hints for 
playgoers and actors. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS: for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Holidays 


For Lincoln and Washington Birthday 
Celebrations 


PAMPHLETS: Christmas with the 
Washingtons, Olive Bailey, 1948, Dietz 
Press, 112 E. Cary Street, Richmond 19, 
Va. $1. George Washington, Father of 
His Country, John Crane (American 
History Series 3, 1948), American His- 
tory Series, Dupont Circle Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Program Sug- 
gestions for Lincoln's Birthday, 1943, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 10 cents. Abraham 
Lincoln, 1944, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Lincoln Collector,” Carl 
Sandburg, Collier's, Oct. 22, 1949. “Lin- 
coln Patent,” B. Melnitsky, New York 
Times Magazine, May 22, 1949. “Young 
Washington: A Living Portrait,” R. E. 
Danielson, Atlantic, Jan., 1949. “Great 
Dignity of the Rail Splitter,” J. G. Ran- 
dall, New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
8, 1948. “Washington Underlined Citi- 
zenship,” Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 19, 1949. 

BOOKS: The Lincoln Encyclopedia, 
A. H. Shaw (Macmillan, 1950), $6.50. 
Lincoln Reader, Paul Angle (Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1947), $3.75. Abe Lincoln 
and His Times, Editors of Look (Crow- 
ell, 1946) , $2.50. Washington, Life of a 
Patriot, André Maurois (Didier, 1946), 
$2.75. Our American Holidays Series: 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington's Birth- 
day (Dodd). 


Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic, World 


Week and Junior Scholastic 


FILMS: District of Columbia — 10 
minutes, B & W or color, sale,gDudley 
Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Highlights— 
historical, geographical, scenic. | Pledge 
My Heart—11 minutes, sale, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. Produced 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Buildings 
and historic shrines as seen through 
eyes of 4-H Club delegates. 

Inside the Capitol—10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd., N. Y. 18. Produced by Columbia 
Pictures. Various parts of the Capitol 
with commentary on historical back- 
ground. Inside the White House—10 
minutes, apply, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians. Produced by Columbia Pictures. 


Interiors and exterior of the White 
House; activity as various people arrive 
to see the President. Nation’s Capital- 
15 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Glimpses of various government depart- 
ments, the White House, life and work 
of Congressmen, views of the city. 

Washington, D. C., Heart of the Na- 
tion—10 minutes, sale, Library Films, 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 19. Interior and 
exterior views of government buildings; 
various historic sites and monuments. 

The White House—19 minutes, apply, 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. Trip through the White House. 
The White House—15 minutes, March 
of Time Forum Films. Sale. Tour of 
various rooms—history and purpose of 
each. 

FILMSTRIPS: Visit to Washington- 
64 frames, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Washington, D. C.—(1) 47 frames, 
color, Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1223 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; (2) 45 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. Important public buildings, monu- 
ments, parks, homes; (3) 42 frames, 
Society for Visual Education. Museums, 
galleries, educational institutions. 

OTHER MATERIALS: In next week's 


issue. 


Transportation 


Mar. 1, World Week, Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLET: “The Railroad” tells 
the story of American railroads. Mailed 
free in classroom lots to teachers. Send 
card to Lee Lyles, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, Santa Fe System Lines, 325 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Teacher's Kit on Railroad Transpor- 
tation (free). Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Contains about 50 pic- 
tures of rail transportation, a useful 
booklet, “Development of Railroad 
Transportation in the U. S.,” and lesson 
plans. ) 

BOOK: The Modern Wonder Book 
of Trains and Railroading, by Norman 
Carlisle. (Winston, 1946), $2.50. 

FILM: Write to the Santa Fe Film 
Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois, for the free loan of these two 
films: (1) At Your Service—the story of 
modern freight service. Sound, color, 
runs 25 min. (2) Along the Santa Fe 
Trail—the story of railroad passenger 
service. Sound, color, runs 33 minutes. 








YOU CAN STILL RENEW 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Junior Scholastic | 


WITHOUT MISSING 
A SINGLE 
SECOND-SEMESTER 
ISSUE 


Prrace use one of 


the order cards we 
have sent you in re- 
cent weeks or write'to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 East 12th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


| bundles to the schools, 





| zines. 





| TODAY grew out of vesterday, 
| pupils learned to live in the 





| except the 
| job well done. 


JM our 
awe (Orel 


“WOU don’t mean to tell me that teach- 
* do all that!” exclaimed my very 
much impressed guest. He spoke far 
more incredulously than I can indicate 
without using an audio-visual aid. 

He was in publishing, too, but far 
afield from schools or education. I had 
been explaining to him how subscrip- 
tions to Scholastic Magazines were or- 
dered through teachers, handled as bulk 
orders by our ledger clerks, shipped in 
and there dis- 
tributed to the individual pupil-sub- 
scribers. 

My friend’s amazement at our rou- 
tine prompted me to say here again— 
as another semester begins—what I've 
often said before, both in letters and 
talks to teachers who use our maga- 
It is this: the widespread use of 
current periodicals in our schools is hot 
so much a publishing achievement as it 
is a tribute to our teachers and their de- 
votion to their jobs. 

Beginning with World War I and 
moving forward with a growth com- 
parable to the upsurge of events that 
were fast changing the world, the class- 
room teachers of this country brought 
the contemporary world into our schools. 
Frequently the movement—initiated by 
classroom teachers—was frowned upon 
by school administrators because it cre- 
ated additional problems growing out 
of the collection of money from pupils. 
But the need was there and the teachers 
knew it; they knew how futile it was to 
try to teach unless pupils knew how 
unless 
world of 
TODAY. 

So thg teachers, willing to do what- 
ever was necessary to get the tools they 


needed, literally became the unpaid 


| hard-working assistants to the publish- 


ers. They handed out sample copies 
took up subscriptions, collected money 
(often themselves paying for delinquent 
pupils) and undertook the added tasks 
of correspondence and _ distribution 
There was no thought of pay or reward 
satisfaction of a teaching 


Many teachers tell us that they have 
successfully eliminated much of the 
burden of handling subscriptions to 
classroom periodicals and memberships 


in the Teen Age Book Club by assigning 


| the major responsibility to dependable 


pupils (thus, also, giving the pupils 
valuable experience). 

Having been in this business since 
1920, and having organized the second 
publishing company expressly to serve 
schools with current periodicals, I know 
that this subscription pattern was an 
absolute essential to the ta¢k of bring- 
ing low-cost periodicals to pupils. I 
know that businesses such as ours could 
never have been built without the aid 
and encouragement of classroom teach- 
ers who knew what they wanted and 
knew what had to be done to get it. 

It is today even more necessary than 
ever before. Classroom periodicals now 
are scarcely more expensive than they 
were during the depression despite the 
fact that meantime most costs have more 
than doubled. Consequently, I think I 
can say without fear of contradiction 
from any competitor that without the 
aid of teachers the cost of individual 
copies of classroom periodicals would, I 
believe, be almost doubled. 

And so to you teachers, our bulwark, 
we send our thanks, our cheers, and our 
promise of continued and like devotion 
to our responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


P.S. After I had written this “corner,” 
the New York Times announced the re- 
sults of its nationwide survey on the 
teaching of current affairs and the pub- 
lication of its study, Current Affairs and 
Modern Education. The Times’ front 
page headline read “Schools of U.-S. 
Found to Lag in Teaching of Current 
Events.” Later we'll summarize and 
comment on this report. 





United Nations Contest 


The American Association for the 
United Nations has announced its 24th 
annual student contest. It consists of a 
written examination on the United Na- 
tions and international problems, to be 
held at local high schools throughout 
the country March 31, 1950. 

The A.A.U.N. furnishes study kits to 
any school desiring to take part. Scho- 
lastic Magazines contain frequent ma- 
terial giving essential background for 
the examination. Any number of stu- 
dents may take the examination, but 
only two papers from each school may 
be submitted to the national contest. 

First prize is a trip to Europe or $500 
cash; second prize, $100. The 14 top 
national contestants will be eligible for 
scholarships offered_by leading colleges. 
Winners will be announced May 1 
(state) and June 10 (national). 

For full information write: American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





